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The New Dlinois 






Teachers Retirement System 


By O. M. KARRAKER, Secretary, Board of Trustees 


le purpose of the Act of 1939 
passed by the Sixty-First General As- 
sembly is indicated in Section 15 of the 
Teachers Retirement System Act as 
follows: 


Sec. 15. INTENTION oF THE Act: It is 
the intention of this Act that the retirement 
system herein provided for shall as of July 
1, 1939 and thereafter, supersede and take 
the place of any teachers’ pension and re- 
tirement fund which shall be in operation in 
the State of Illinois, under and by virtue of 
an Act entitled, “An Act in relation to an 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund,” approved May 27, 1915, in 
force July 1, 1915, as _ subsequently 
amended. . . 

All annuities, pensions and other benefits 
allowed prior to July 1, 1939, by the board 
of trustees of such teachers’ pension and re- 
tirement fund shall thereafter be paid by the 
said board of trustees created in this Act 
from the Pension Payment Fund herein pro- 
vided for, according to the law under which 
such annuities, pension, or other benefits 
were allowed; and all rights and privileges 
concerning retirement allowances accorded 
retirants under “An Act in relation to an Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund,” approved May 27, 1915, in force 
July 1, 1915, as subsequently amended, are 
hereby continued. 


It is to be observed that the new 
law supplants the old one, from which 
certain features are retained or modi- 
fied, with new provisions added seeking 
to: 

1. Give financial permanence and 
stability 

2. Increase and enlarge benefits to 
members 

3. Guarantee to present annuitants 
the continuance of their rights and 
privileges 


Questions Frequently Met 
Certain provisions of the Act may 
be expressed as follows: 


1. When is this Act in effect? 

July, 1939, and thereafter. 

2. What persons come under this new 
law? 

(a) All persons in the State outside Chi- 
cago entering teaching after July 1, 1939 

(b) All contributors to the old Fund who 
continue to teach regularly after July 1, 
1939 

(c) All persons who teach regularly after 
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July 1, 1939, who were teachers, but were 
not contributors to the old Fund, prior to 
July 1, 1939, unless they file notice of elec- 
tion mot to be included and sign a waiver of 
benefits by November 18, 1939 (Those so 
electing, apply to county superintendent for 
blanks) 

3. What about back payments from those 
who taught before 1915 and since but have 
never elected to contribute, and who now 
wish to become members? 

They may claim credit for prior service 
(that is, service rendered prior to July 1, 
1939) by making affidavits, and by paying 
contributions therefor in accordance with the 
old schedule. The board of trustees shall 
permit such a teacher to distribute any re- 
quired payments over a period not to exceed 
five years. 

4. At what age may a teacher retire and 
receive an age retirement annuity? 

At age 50 if he has had at least fifteen 
years of service, the last ten of which shall 
have been in Illinois. 

5. At what age may a teacher retire for 
disability and receive an annuity? 

At any age, provided he has had at least 
ten years of service, the last five of which 
shall have been in Illinois. 

6. What are the retirement benefits? 

An amount based upon the accumulations 
of the contributions of the teacher and the 
State on an actuarial basis; for those who 
have had twenty-five years of service, not 
less than $400. 

7. How do retirement annuities vary? 

If one has taught more than twenty-five 
years the annuity will be at least $400. The 
annuity will be in accordance not only with 
the number of years taught and the age at 
retirement but also with the amount that 
has been paid from salary under the old as 
well as the new law. Tables are now being 
prepared by the actuary from which estimates 
may be made. 

8. What about refunds for those who 
cease to teach before eligibility for retire- 
ment ? 

The trustees will refund all amounts paid 
by the teacher under both the old and new 
laws without interest. 

9. What are the increased benefits of the 
new law? 

It is actuarially safe; the State now pays 
$1,400,000 a year to the Fund, and this 
amount will be regulated to current demands. 
Refunds of contributions are made in full. 
Should a contributor die in service, the full 
amount of his contributions under the new 
law with interest will be paid to his estate 
or to such person as he may have nominated. 
Should an annuitant die before his accumu- 
lated amount has been used up, if he has so 
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elected, the balance is paid to his estate or 
to such person as he may have nominated 


Contributions Based on Salary 

Classification of teachers in relation 
to contributions is now determined by 
the amount of annual salary rather 
than by years of teaching service as 
under the superseded law. 

Crass A. Members receiving a salary at 
the rate of $750 or less for the school year. 

Deductions will be $30 per year, payable 
monthly. Example: 

Ten months school, deduction $3.00 per 
month 

Nine and one half months school, $3.16 
per month 

Nine months school, $3.33 per month 

Eight and one half months school, $3.53 
per month 

Eight months school, $3.75 per month 

Crass B. Members receiving an annual 
salary of more than $750 and less than 
$2500. 

Deduction will be 4 percent of salary. Ex- 
ample: 

$150 per month salary, deduction $6.00 

$177.65 per month salary, deduction $7.11 

(4 percent of $177.65 is $7.106) 

Crass C. Members receiving a salary at a 
rate of $2500 or more for the school year. 

Deductions will be $100 per year. Ex- 
ample: 

Ten months school, 
month 

Nine and one half months school, $10.53 
per month 

Nine months school, $11.11 per month 

Eight and one half months school, $11.76 
per month 

Eight months school, $12.50 per month. 

In all calculations, fractions of less than 
one half cent are dropped, and one cent is 
added for any fraction of one half a cent or 
more. 


Administration 

The Teacher’s Retirement System is 
managed by a Board of Trustees. The 
technical matters pertaining to retirant 
benefits, mortality, service and com- 
pensation experience, and tables re- 
lating to the same are placed by law 
in the hands of an actuary employed 
by the Board of Trustees. For this 
service Mr. Arthur Stedry Hansen, 
consulting actuary of Chicago, has 
been retained by the Board of Trustees, 
and he is advancing this work as rapid- 


deduction $10 per 
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ly as a highly technical matter can be 
advanced. 

The legal matters with which the 
board is concerned, are handled by the 
Attorney-General of the state of Illi- 
nois. All measures becoming law have 
in them certain sections requiring legal 
interpretation, and the more technical 
the law, the more features of this kind 
arise. A number of questions asked of 
the secretary as to the application and 
operation of the law cannot be an- 
swered without, and until, an opinion 
is received from the Attorney-General. 
The secretary has already submitted 
such matters to that official and will 
doubtless have such opinions by the 
time this article appears or very soon 
thereafter.: 

I wish to emphasize also the fact 
that tables for estimating annuities are 
being prepared by the actuary and 
these with the opinions of the Attorney- 
General will be sent to county super- 
intendents and school officials as soon 
as such can be prepared. 


Time Allowed to Perfect Records 


I desire to suggest to members of the 
Teacher’s Retirement System that a 
spirit of calmness and poise should pre- 
vail in this transition period, wherein 
the old system is merged into the new. 
Sufficient time must be taken to meet 
properly all the various problems in- 
volved. No benefits available under the 
old law are lost by this change. 

The only immediate fact to keep in 
mind at present is that there is re- 
quired now and in the future a salary 
deduction of 4 percent, not less than 
$30 nor more than $100 each year. 
Time may be taken, without risk of 
loss, to perfect records under the old 
law to July 1, 1939, as any payments 
due from contributors thereunder may 
be distributed over a period not to ex- 
ceed five years. 

While of course a teacher is anxious 
to know what annuity will be awarded 
in the future years, it will be neither 
more or less than the law provides on 
the basis of actuarial calculation. The 
distribution of tables from which the 
teacher may make estimates will not 
be unduly delayed. 

I greatly appreciate the courtesy of 
the Intrnors TEACHER in giving me 
this opportunity to present matters of 
their own Retirement System to the 
teachers of the State, and I wish to 
assure them that the Board of Trustees 
as well as the secretary’s office wishes 
to serve them in all singleness of pur- 


pose. 
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To the Teachers — ms or ars | 7 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND. Superintendent 


® THE following is a list of recent 

publications of the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction which 
will be helpful to teachers. (The Oc- 
tober, 1938, issue of the ILLrNors 
TEACHER contained a list of publica- 
tions up to that date.) Most of these 
circulars can be obtained through your 
local county superintendent. 


Report ON RECOGNITION oF HicH SCHOOLS 
—1938-"39. Circular No. 306. An official 
list of “Recognized” high schools in Illinois 
for 1938-’39. (Circular No. 303 contains 
the list for 1937-’38.) 

Tue Strate ScHoor Funp anv Its IntTeER- 
PRETATION. Circular No. 307. A copy of 
the recently enacted House Bill 382, with in- 
terpretations and examples for the purpose 
of clarification. (Replaces Circular No. 286.) 

1939 ScHoot Law or Itxixvors. Circular 
No. 308. (In press.) Includes all school 
laws and amendments up to and including 
those passed by the Sixty-first General As- 
sembly. Also, other laws affecting schools. 
(Replaces Circular. No. 284 and supple- 
mental Circular No. 297.) 

Ittrvois ScHoot Dmectory. Circular No. 
310. (In press.) Lists personnel of the Of- 
fice of Superintendent of Public Instruction ; 
county superintendents and their assistants; 
superintendents and principals of elementary 
and high schools; recognized colleges, uni- 
versities, and private schools; rosters of 
teachers in four-year high schools; and of- 
ficers of various other education associations 
and clubs. Published annually and sent to 
high-school principals and superintendents. 
(The 1939-’40 Directory will be published 
about December 1.) 

TeExTBOOKS AND Prices—Orriciat List 
State oF Inxrors. Circular No. 311. Lists 
all textbooks accepted by the Office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in accord- 
ance with the Textbook Listing Law. (Re- 
places Circular No. 296.) 

Tue Epvucationat Press BuLLETIN. Pub- 
lished monthly from September to May, in- 
clusive. Contains current material of value 
to teachers, school administrators, and school 
officers. Circulation limited. Additional 
names placed on mailing list on request only. 

Note: Special attention is called to the 
October, 1938, Press Bulletin, which contains 
material on good citizenship, flag etiquette, 
etc., of value to classroom teachers. Also, 
to the September, 1939, issue, devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of Rural Education, and 
profusely illustrated. Copies of these two 
issues are still available. 

Secure needed circulars and other publica- 
tions through your county superintendent. 


Those interested in purchasing the 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries, third edition, 1937, published 
by H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
should note the change in price. The 
price is now $4.00 to schools enrolling 
less than 100. (Former price $4.00 to 
schools enrolling less than 300.) This 
price includes the four annual cumu- 
lated supplements sent yearly as pub- 
lished. Also note that the abridged edi- 
tion has been discontinued. 


Teacher Training Requirements 


Teachers with less than two years of 
training who are teaching in “special 
aid” districts will be affected by the 
recent State School Fund law which 
provides that “after July 1, 1941, any 
school district which fails to maintain 
a recognized school (or to provide 
educational facilities for its pupils in a 
recognized school) for any given school 
year shall not be granted its computed 
equalization quota as determined for 
that year.” 

In all probability, the requirements 
for “Recognition” as set up by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction will 
provide that an elementary school 
taught by a teacher with less than two 
years of college training can not be 
“Recognized” unless that teacher has 
earned at least five semester hours dur- 
ing the three years prior to the begin- 
ning of the school year for which “Rec- 
ognition” is sought. In schools of 
more than one teacher each teacher 
must meet this requirement. Another 
requirement will be that salaries must 
be high enough to attract and retain 
competent teachers. 


Visitation Report 


When a visitor from the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or from the University High School 
Visitor’s Office visits your high school 
he will evaluate your school on the 
basis of the following items: 

1. Instruction and Spirit: (a) in- 
struction, (b) spirit 

2. School Plant: (a) building, (b) 
location and grounds, (c) sanitation, 
safety and janitorial service 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Education of 





Handicapped Children 
i {lhnois 


LE.A. Study Unit « « 


By J. ROY BYERLEY, Asst. 
Supt. of Public Instruction 


|| we compare the education 
and care which handicapped children 
in Illinois receive at the present 
time with the maltreatment and neg- 
lect that the handicapped have re- 
ceived down through the ages, we are 
forced to conclude that even though 
there are many limitations in our pres- 
ent program, progress has been made. 
Handicapped children today are for- 
tunate to be living in this age. 


The Way We Have Come 


The ancient Greeks placed a high 
premium upon the perfection of physi- 
cal condition. They had little sympa- 
thy for crippled children. The ancient 
city state of Sparta had a law which 
provided for the destruction of crippled 
children by exposure. The Greek phil- 
osopher, Aristotle, said, “Let it be the 
law that nothing deformed be permit- 
ted to live.” The Romans, on the other 
hand, gave some attention to crippled 
children. Caesar, for example, while 
not a cripple, was an epileptic. He 
would hardly have been allowed to 
reach manhood in Sparta. Yet the 
preservation of his life gave Rome a 
man such as Sparta never produced. 

In England during the days of the 
feudal system, the poor and the dis- 
abled were considered necessary evils. 
The crippled received harsh treatment, 
because it was thought that they would 
never become anything other than a 
burden upon the tax-paying public. 

In these early days it seems that the 
church was the only agency which ex- 
tended sympathy to the handicapped. 
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The early Christians undertook to fol- 
low literally the teaching of Jesus 
when he said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, my lit- 
tle ones, ye have done it unto me.” 

In the United States the White 
House Conference of 1930 did much to 
stimulate improvement in the care and 
education of handicapped children. 


Equal Opportunity for 
the Handicapped 

It is generally conceded now that the 
birthright of every child is an educa- 
tion suited to his needs. Our State 
Constitution says that the General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, where- 
by all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school education. 
It was not intended that any child 
should be excluded. Handicapped chil- 
dren, therefore, have the right to ex- 
pect opportunities equal to those af- 
forded normal children. 

Our regular schools are designed to 
meet the needs of the average child. 
Yet reliable statistics show that a large 
number of children are so handicapped 
in one way or another that they can- 
not adjust themselves to the environ- 
ment of the regular school. Conserva- 
tive estimates, for the United States as 
a whole, indicate that there are be- 
tween two and three million children 
who need special attention. Yet less 
than one-tenth of this number is re- 
ceiving a square deal in education; the 
other nine-tenths cannot get to school, 
and even if they could get to the 
school that exists, it would not fit 
their needs. 

Handicapped children 
grouped into three classes: 

1. The physically handicapped: 
(a) crippled; (b) deaf; (c) blind; 
(d) speech defectives; (e) epileptics; 


may be 
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(f) children of lowered vitality—an- 
emic, tubercular, cardiac. 

2. Mentally different: mentally re- 
tarded. 

3. Socially maladjusted: 
quent. 

School men have long realized that 
certain types of handicapped children 
do not find suitable educational oppor- 
tunities in the regular school. And the 
handicapped children are not the only 
ones who suffer from our failure to 
make special provision for their needs. 
The presence of certain types of handi- 
capped children in the regular class 
requires an undue proportion of the 
teacher’s time and effort and often 
causes her to neglect the other children. 


Present Situation in Llinois 


A recent investigation has revealed 
that there are approximately twenty- 
five thousand crippled boys and girls 
in Illinois, as well as a large number 
of other types of handicapped chil- 
dren. It has been estimated that there 
are over ninety-six thousand handi- 
capped children in Illinois for whom 
educational adjustment should be 
made. During the school year 1937- 
38 approximately six thousand of 
these children received special educa- 
tion, for which the state paid a por- 
tion of the excess cost. It should be 
noted here that the city of Chicago 
makes provision for the education and 
care of all types of handicapped chil- 
dren, even though the district is not 
reimbursed by the State for the ex- 
cess cost of educating certain types. 

The school laws of Illinois provide 
that school boards shall be reimbursed 
for the excess cost of maintaining 
classes or schools for (a) crippled 
children, (b) children who are blind 
or have defective vision, (c) children 
who are deaf, and (d) children who 
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are delinquent. The excess cost paid by 
the State per pupil per year cannot 
exceed $300 for the crippled, $250 for 
children with defective vision, $110 
for the deaf, and $190 for children 
who are declared delinquent by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

However, the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity among handicapped 
children should be pointed out here. 
There is no provision in the Illinois 
school law whereby a school board 
can be reimbursed by the State for the 
excess cost of educating such equally 
deserving types of handicapped chil- 
dren as the cardiacs, the epileptics, 
the tubercular, the speech defectives, 
and the mentally retarded children. 

Therefore, the education of a large 
number of handicapped children is in- 
adequate. Many of these children are 
just as deserving as those included by 
the law. Is it fair for the State to pay 
the excess cost of educating a crippled 
child who cannot attend the regular 
school and not pay the excess cost of 
educating a child who is prevented 
from attending the regular school be- 
cause of a weak heart? 


The Mentally Retarded 

A large group of pupils in our 
schools for whom educational adjust- 
ments should be made are the mentally 
retarded. They are socially competent 
at a low intellectual level. They are 
simply dull normal children. 

The traditional course of study does 
not engage their interest. The organi- 
zation of the regular school is such 
that they have little opportunity to 
succeed. They come to school and meet 
with failure day after day. Such chil- 
dren soon become unsocial, indifferent, 
or antagonistic. Our schools should be 
organized so that there will be some- 
thing in which every child can meet 
with some degree of success providing 
he is not an imbecile, in which case he 
should not be in the public school. 

The organization of a school for dull 
normal children must be so special that 
it costs much more per child than the 
regular school. Yet, if such a school 
will help solve the problem of delin- 
quency and crime, the State may well 
afford to pay the excess cost. Mentally 
retarded children should be included in 
the list for which the State pays the 
excess cost so that school boards will 
be encouraged to make special provi- 
sion for the care and training of such 
children. Jt must be remembered that 
it is uneconomical to offer identical op- 
portunities for all the children in our 
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schools without regard for each indi- 
vidual’s capacity to profit from the op- 
portunities offered. 

There are other limitations of our 
present laws for the education of 
handicapped children. For instance, 
the law does not provide for the trans- 
portation of crippled children from one 
district to another. Therefore, crip- 
pled children are often prevented from 
attending schools which are best suited 
to their needs. 

The present law also provides for 
dual State administration of the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. Such a 
provision in the law has a tendency to 
decrease efficiency and increase the 
cost of State administration. 

Without attempting to speculate, 
one might easily conclude that many 
of these unfortunate, socially malad- 
justed individuals whose education has 
been neglected cause society many 
serious social problems as they grow 
older. Those who have seriously 
studied these problems tell us that so- 
ciety would be saved considerable ex- 
pense and trouble by proper educa- 
tional adjustments for these unfortu- 
nate individuals during their youth. 

The length of time that we continue 
ignoring this situation will depend on 
public sentiment. Public officials, no 
matter how much they may wish to do 
for these children, are limited by the 
law in their endeavor to cope with the 
situation. It is true, of course, that 
State institutions are provided for cer- 
tain types of handicapped children, but 
we are interested here chiefly in the 
State’s financial contribution to local 
school districts. 


Recent Legislative Effort 


Publication Number 10 of the Re- 
search Department of the [Illinois 
Legislative Council indicates that there 
are some problems related to the edu- 
cation of handicapped children in Illi- 
nois that need attention. This report 
and certain recognized limitations of 
the present laws governing. the educa- 
tion of handicapped children caused a 
number of state-wide agencies to col- 
laborate in a conscientious effort to 
remove some of the limitations of the 
present law. 

Such agencies as (a) the [Illinois 
Association for the Crippled, (b) the 
Illinois County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, (c) the Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club, (d) the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, (e) the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, (f) the Illinois 
Commission for Physically Handi- 


capped Children, (g) the Illinois So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
and (h) the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, all 
helped to prepare a program of im- 
provement. These agencies agreed 
upon a bill, which was presented to the 
Sixty-first General Assembly by the 
Illinois Association for the Crippled. 

This bill broadened the scope of the 
present law by including cardiacs. It 
provided for the transportation of 
crippled children from one district to 
another. It provided for the education 
of crippled high-school pupils living 
in non-high school territory. It set up 
definite items allowable in determining 
the excess cost. It eliminated dual 
State administration and made an ap- 
propriation to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the supervision 
of the education of handicapped chil- 
dren by that office. 

This bill would have improved the 
education of handicapped children in 
Illinois in many other ways. However, 
it failed to become a law. 

The Sixty-first General Assembly 
did, however, improve the program for 
the education of crippled children in 
Illinois. It changed the method of ap- 
propriating money and increased the 
total amount of money available for 
the payment of the excess cost. 

In the past it has been the policy of 
the General Assembly to appropriate 
a lump sum of money for the payment 
of the excess cost of educating crippled 
children. The payment to each school 
district for the excess cost was made 
out of the lump sum appropriated 
upon the basis of the claims filed by 
each district maintaining a special 
class or school. 

If, under this plan, the total excess 
cost of educating all the crippled chil- 
dren in the State exceeded the total 
amount of money appropriated by the 
Legislature it was necessary to prorate 
the claims. The money was then appor- 
tioned to each school district on the 
basis of the claims filed for the excess 
cost, and each district paid a propor- 
tional part of the appropriated fund. 


Frequently in the past it has~ 


been necessary to prorate the claims. 
School boards, therefore, received only 
a portion of the excess cost, and often 
became reluctant to establish special 
classes or schools for crippled chil- 
dren in their districts. 

The Sixty-first General Assembly 
changed the former method of making 
a lump-sum appropriation for all the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How we promoted 
and organized a 
tuition - supported 


By EINAR J. ANDERSON 
Director of Public Relations 
Maine Township High School 


\- Junior College, which became 
a reality this fall, evolved as an out- 
growth of a survey conducted by the 
faculty scholarship committee ap- 
pointed by Principal T. R. Foulkes, to 
discover what becomes of the 300 grad- 
uates who are being turned out an- 
nually from our doors, many of them 
quite unprepared to cope with the 
problems of an exacting and unsym- 
pathetic world. 

As we went over the office records 
and checked and tabulated the present 
activity and location of our graduates 
for the five years just past, we discov- 
ered that oniy 30 to 35 percent had 
continued with some kind of formal 
schooling. 

When questionnaires were sent other 
graduates asking why they had not 
continued their training at some lib- 
eral arts, trade, or business school, four 
out of five gave “lack of funds” as the 
chief reason. The fact that North- 
western University and the University 
of Chicago were only ten and twenty 
miles distant from our township’s high 
school and other colleges with lower 
tuition fees only a few miles farther, 
did not seem to remove this financial 
difficulty. 


Surveying Community Opinion 
After we had established the need 
for providing the community with fur- 
ther schooling, our next move was to 
sound out the community (Maine 
Township, including the cities of Des- 
Plaines and Park Ridge, approximate- 
ly 27,000 inhabitants) to see if they 
would favor such a project and if these 
young people would be interested in 
attending the type of junior college we 
proposed to establish. To secure this 





Maine Township High School Building Erected in 1930, Which Houses 
New Junior College 


information, letters were sent to the 
parents of recent graduates, to present 
juniors and seniors as well as to the 
non-college going graduates. 

Special letters were also sent to the 
forty-five civic, social, religious, and 
fraternal organizations in the township, 
urging them to discuss the matter be- 
fore their units, also offering to supply 
members of our faculty scholarship 
committee to explain in more detail the 
proposed educational project. This 
met with a very generous response. 

Over 200 parents of seniors returned 
our self-addressed postal cards, .evi- 
dencing a positive interest in establish- 
ing a junior college. Over one hundred 
former students also favored the plan. 
Twenty-three organizations gave “votes 
of confidence” to the proposed project. 


Building Public Support 

Encouraged by the fact that there 
seemed to be a definite need for a jun- 
ior college and that it would be sup- 
ported if established, our next move 
was to present the idea to the general 
public and the taxpayer, who is usually 
opposed to any move which may raise 
the tax rates. 

Toward this end, we made careful 
use of prepared news releases for our 
four local newspapers. A general mass 
meeting called by the school’s P. T. A. 
was attended by over 500 interested 
citizens. Four thousand colored mimeo- 
graphed handbills were distributed 
through the fourteen public and) pa- 
rochial schools in the township as a 
means of promoting attendance. To 
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this meeting we invited Dr. C. W. Wil- 
lett, superintendent of the ten-year-old 
junior college in La Grange, Illinois. 

He, with the aid of Edward J. Mor- 
gan, recently appointed dean of our 
junior college, explained and answered 
scores of questions from the floor re- 
garding costs, scholarship, entrance re- 
quirements, subjects, faculty, equip- 
ment, additional taxes, transfer of cred- 
its, etc. Great care was exercised to 
make sure that each question was an- 
swered thoroughly and to the satisfac- 
tion of all. The two-hour mass meet- 
ing broke up only after a unanimous 
vote of confidence (spontaneous and 
not pre-arranged by our committee) 
had been given the plan. 

The following week, the board of 
education gave its official stamp of ap- 
proval to the venture, appointed the 
dean, and instructed the principal to 
proceed at once to secure the necessary 
faculty and set the machinery in mo- 
tion for the opening of classes this fall. 

Since the scholarship committee had 
been making a study of the junior col- 
lege idea for several months and had in 
the meantime visited several successful 
junior colleges within striking distance 
of our school, it was not long before 
our curriculum had been agreed upon, 
the staff hired, and the promotional 
work started for enrolling prospective 
students. Our enrollment aim for the 
first year was set at seventy-five to one 
hundred students. Early enrollments 
indicate the higher figure will be real- 
ized. Only the first year of college 
work is being offered this year. If this 
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venture proves successful, we then plan 
to offer the second year. 

In carrying on our promotional 
work, every effort was made to secure 
the co-operation of our local newspa- 
pers. We made it clear to them that 
we did not wish to put this project 
across unless there was a genuine need 
and desire for it and that we only 
asked them to help us get an expres- 
sion from the public as to whether they 
favored or opposed the project. Three 
of the four editors gave us wholeheart- 
ed support. 

According to a recently passed IIli- 
nois State law, any board of education 
may establish a junior college in con- 
nection with its high school without 
submitting ‘the project to a community 
vote, providing the population of the 
district numbers 25,000 or over. Nev- 
ertheless, it was thought highly advis- 
able to first get public approval to our 
proposed junior college plan. 


Objections—How They Were Met 

Because of the phenomenal growth 
of the junior college movement in 
America, some readers of this article 
may be interested in knowing what 
were the most common objections 
raised against the plan and how they 
were answered. 

These three questions turned up 
most frequently: 

Will the work done here be accredited and 
transferable to other recognized institutions 
of higher learning? 

What will it cost the taxpayer? 

Will it lower the standards of our pres- 
ent high school? 

By way of allaying their fears of 
an increased tax rate, we could assure 
our patrons that the $10,000 annual 
income secured through $50 per semes- 
ter tuitions from one hundred prospec- 
tive students ($60 for non-residents) 
would amply cover the additional oper- 
ating expense. The classrooms and 
equipment would be used principally 
between the hours of 2:30 p.m. and 8 
p.mM., when the building is now prac- 
tically unused. The cafeteria would be 
open for evening lunches. 

We believe we also convinced the 
public of the fact that the standards 
of the high school would not be low- 
ered by the addition of a junior col- 
lege but that by the high-school stu- 
dents’ contacts with a junior college 
and their desire to qualify for en- 
trance, the standards would be raised. 
The junior college would also sponsor 
many special educational affairs to 
which the high school and community 
would be invited. 
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Assuring an Accredited Program 

Since all work offered is based upon 
the standards set forth by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, all work completed 
will naturally be accepted by this or 
any other high-grade institution. The 
Cook County superintendent of schools 
and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction were consulted on this matter 
as were the registrar and director of 
admissions at the University of Illi- 
nois. Only those subjects are being 
offered during the first year (English, 
history, mathematics, German, French, 
speech, biology, chemistry, art, music, 
economics and physical education) for 
which the acceptance of credits by the 
North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges is assured. 
When firmly established and accredit- 
ed, industrial and commercial subjects 
can be added as need is shown. 

Since twenty-five members of the 
Maine faculty hold master’s or doc- 
tor’s degrees, the junior college staff 
will be made up of many of our own 
teachers doing part-time work in both 
institutions. Three graduate students 
working for their advanced degrees at 
universities in the Chicago area, have 
been secured to give leadership in those 
subjects for which they are especially 
qualified, two or. three hours a day. 
This summer more than half the 
junior college faculty studied at major 
universities, with the result that aver- 
age training exceeds two years beyond 
the master’s degree. 

Many other problems had to be 
solved but space does not permit more 
than this brief survey. Requests for 
additional information regarding any 
phase of our tuition-supported junior 
college, will be gladly met by the writer. 





Education of Women 

. . . Far too large a proportion of 
women in our day, as they grow up in- 
to physical maturity, still look out at 
life bewildered and unguided—the road 
to truly creative life almost hidden in 
a tangle of old prejudice, stupidity, 
reactionary conservatism, and deliber- 
ate misrepresentation by the commer- 
cial instinct, while the road to trivial- 
ity, passivity, unproductive, noncrea- 
tive life stretches out clearly marked, 
wide, trodden to smoothness by many 
feet. Education does not create around 
women all through their youth the 
moral atmosphere which would make 
it as natural for them to become truly 
mature in character as it is for men — 
Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER. 





Central Division President 


Monroe Melton 


@ MR. Monroe Melton came to the 

presidency of the Central Division 
at the time when the machinery of the 
new representative form of Division 
administration was prepared to operate. 
Of it he says: 

My major endeavor while president is the 
perfecting of this organization to the place 
where our Division does operate in the most 
democratic way possible, to the end that 
every teacher member feels she has rights and 
responsibilities equal to those of any other 
member. 

Promotion of the co-operative relations be- 
tween the Central Division and the I.E.A. is 
a second objective. 

While giving twenty-four years of 
administrative service to the schools of 
Illinois, fifteen of them as superin- 
tendent of schools at Normal, Mr. 
Melton has found time and energy to 
serve the organized profession in many 
official capacities. He was one of the 
organizers and the third president of 
the Illinois Valley Division of the 
1.E.A.; president (1937) of the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association; 
now a member of the Illinois Teachers 
Certificating Board, and a consultant 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, N.E.A. In addition, Mr. Mel- 
ton holds memberships in the fol- 
lowing honorary education societies: 
Pi Gamma Mu, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and the Horace Mann League of the 
United States. 

Mr. Melton received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Indi- 
ana and his master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He has done ad- 
vanced work at the University of 
Chicago, also. 
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Setters 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


l)... DAVE: 


I was happy to receive your com- 
mendations regarding the last issue of 
the IntrNors TEacHeR. It’s always a 
problem to know just what our mem- 
bers prefer to have in their professional 
publication. 

By direction of our Constitution and 
By-Laws, our publication must first of 
all be the house organ, the medium of 
expressing association findings, activi- 
ties, plans, achievements, etc. Conse- 
quently, these purposes must be served 
first. Other materials may then be in- 
troduced to the limit of the — of 
the publication. 

Unfortunately for us, due to our fi- 
nancial circumstances, the limits of our 
magazine are greatly restricted. We’d 
like to have a fifty-page magazine like 
Ohio Schools, or a seventy-page publi- 
cation such as the Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal. 

As it is, the number of articles pre- 
sented outside of the organization 
needs, are limited in number, particu- 
larly in a year of legislative activity 
and association reorganization. In the 
future we may have more leeway. 

Michigan made an interesting survey 
to learn the desires of their teachers as 
to the contents of their publication. 
The Michigan teachers emphasize the 
“general information” service of the 
magazine. The “house-organ” service 
is second in the list of preferences. 
Among the regular departmental pages 
or columns the Michigan teachers pre- 
ferred those dealing with the activi- 
ties of the association and that pre- 
sented by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The Michigan teachers stressed the 
following subjects for articles: (1) 
Trends in School Discipline, (2) How 
Education Prevents Crime, (3) Re- 
ports to Parents, (4) Guidance, (5) 
Teacher Personality; (6) Sex Educa- 
tion, (7) Code of Ethics, (8) Homo- 
geneous Grouping, (9) School as a 
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Major Social Institution, (10) Tax 
Limitation, (11) The Grade School 
System, (12) Teacher Salaries, (13) 
How Attitudes Are Changed, (14) The 
Teacher’s Recreation, (15) Teacher 
Evaluation of Pupils. A very creditable 
list, eh, Dave? 

Elsbree’s splendid new book The 
American Teacher finds the purposes 
served by teachers official journals to 
be the promotion of education, the dis- 
semination of more liberal views, the 
securing of intelligent legislation, and 
the clarification of educational issues 
and policies. 

Our Intrnors TEACHER had its be- 
ginnings in 1854. It is one of the oldest 
teacher journals in America. It has 
served many generations of [Illinois 
teachers. It is our belief and hope that 
as Illinois Education it will continue 
to serve ever more and more effective- 
ly throughout a century and more. 

The Ittrnors TEACHER performs a 
marvelous service in the professional 
and public relations field at a very 
moderate cost to our members. 
(Fifteen cents a year per member.) 
Its earnings from advertisements pay 
the rest of the cost of publication. 
Thus, under the present membership 
setup the $2 a member pays in dues 
is expended as follows: Divisional 
dues, $1; Inurnors TEACHER, 15 cents; 
all other activities and services of the 
Illinois Education Association, eighty- 
five cents. 

We have but eighty-five cents per 
member to finance our research or- 
ganization, public relations, and legis- 
lative activities throughout the State! 
The very limited program to which we 
have been restricted during the last 
year costs about $1.00 per member. 
We made up the difference in appropri- 
ation from our reserves, which are 
now depleted. 

What shall we do now? There are 
but two alternatives, drop some of our 
services or increase the income from 





1Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teac 
(New York: The American Book a, THT 
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dues. If the choice is the former which 
service shall be dropped? Research? 
No! Organization? No! Public Rela- 
tions? No! Legislative activities? Of 
course not! The ILitrnors TEACHER? 
No! The only answer is that accepted 
by our Representative Assembly, in- 
crease our revenue from dues! 

Well, Dave, I’ve roamed around a 
bit in this letter. Please forgive me, 
and write soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


Time AND Pace: Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Sunday, September 17, 1939, 
1 P.M. 

PRESENT: President S. B. Sullivan, 
Vice-President Robert C. Keenan, Di- 
rectors B. F. Shafer, Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., and V. L. Nickell; Executive Sec- 
retary Irving F. Pearson; and Mr. 
Irving Munson, superintendent of 
schools, Kankakee, Illinois, and mem- 
ber of a special committee. 

Business: Discussed report of spe- 
cial committee investigating charges of 
efforts by certain Normal School Board 
members to discharge a teachers col- 
lege president without substantial rea- 
sons and without fair hearing and to 
institute a political patronage and con- 
trol system. 

Authorized the following resolution 
and instructed its publication and dis- 
tribution. Motion by Keenan, second 
by Shafer. 

Wuenreas, The Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Education Association 
has been repeatedly advised regarding 
purported efforts of certain members 
of the Illinois State Normal School 
Board to dismiss a teachers college 
president unfairly and to introduce a 
political patronage and control system 
into the teacher-training institutions of 
the State, and 


WHEREAS, It appears that said presi- 
dent has not had the benefit of a 
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written statement of charges for dis- 
missal, nor the benefit of a public 
hearing of his case should he desire 
the same, and 

Wuereas, By virtue of the findings 
of a special committee of the Associa- 
tion, appointed to investigate these 
charges, it seems that injustice is being 
done and that upon the teachers col- 
leges are being inflicted efforts on the 
part of a few persons to establish a 
political patronage and control sys- 
tem in said institutions, and 

Wuereas, The welfare of the 
schools and of the teaching profession 
demands that teacher-training institu- 
tions be kept free from political con- 
trol, influence, and direction, there- 
fore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion strenuously protests: 

1. The threatened summary dis- 
missal without written reasons cited 
therefor of the president of the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College at 
DeKalb, Illinois. 

2. The dismissal of any State edu- 
cational institution employee except 
for sufficient reason, produced in open 
hearing in which the defendant may 
participate. 

3. The continued efforts of certain 
members of the Illinois State Normal 
School Board to establish a political 
patronage and control system within 
the teacher-training institutions of 
Illinois Be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion through its officers-wequest the 
Illinois State Normal School Board to 
grant to said president of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College a fair, 
impartial, and public hearing regarding 
the charges placed against him; that 
said Normal School Board dismiss no 
educational institution employee ex- 
cept for proven and just reasons and 
with the full consent and knowledge 
of the administration of such institu- 
tion; and third, that said Normal 
School Board condemn the use of po- 
litical patronage and spoils system in 
the educational institutions of the State 
and also condemn and seek the re- 
moval of any Normal School Board 
member who subscribes to and employs 
such policies and practices. Further- 
more, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Direc- 
tors hereby commends those members 
of the State Normal School Board who 
have consistently been and are now 
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opposed to the introduction of political 
patronage and control of the teacher- 
training institutions of the State. Be 
it furthermore 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be submitted to His Excellency, 
the Governor of the state of Illinois, 
the Honorable Henry Horner; the 
Governor’s Assistant, the Honorable 
Alexander Wilson; His Excellency, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the state of 
Illinois, the Honorable John H. Stelle; 
all members of the State Normal 
School Board, and to the presidents of 
the five State teachers colleges, and 
that furthermore 

A copy of this resolution be placed 
in the permanent records of the asso- 
ciation and be published in the official 
magazine of the association, the ILL1- 
Nos TEACHER. 

Notice: The name of Mr. Robert 
C. Keenan was inadvertently omitted 
from the published roll of those in at- 
tendance at the board meeting June 
3, 1939. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


Southwestern President 


® “THE policy of the Southwestern 

Division this year will be that of 
reselling the schools to the communi- 
ties that support them,” J. F. Snod- 
gras, who was elected Division presi- 
dent last spring, states. In explana- 
tion of this policy he says: 

Schools must now compete for support 
with other tax-supported agencies that have 
a strong sentimental appeal—olc age assist- 
ance, unemployment insurance, and relief. 
We recognize the merits of these agencies, 
but we must not neglect the interests of the 
children. Communities need to be resold on 
education. It cannot be taken for granted 
that schools will get all needed support. 
We plan to use the radio, the press, dis- 
cussion groups, visual aids and public pro- 
grams to further our plans. 

The organization of the Delegate Assembly 
plan for carrying on the business of our 
Division is to be inaugurated this year. 

We plan to make a special appeal for 
united support of Divisional, state, and na- 
tional education organizations. We propose 
to keep up a campaign for the improvement 
of our schools through new and revised 
legislation as proposed by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 


During the three-year period just 
ended Mr. Snodgras has served the 
Southwestern Division as chairman of 
the public relations committee and as 
editor of Southwestern School News, 
the Division’s official bulletin, and last 
year he served as chairman of the Di- 
vision’s executive committee. Through 
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J. F. Snodgras 


these activities he has acquired experi- 
ence invaluable in the service of a 
teachers organization and this he has 
supplemented by participation in the 
following organizations: Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, National Education 
Association, N. E. A. Department of 
Secondary School Principals, and 
Southwestern Schoolmasters Club. 

Since’ receiving his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1926, Mr. 
Snodgras has continued graduate 
study at Columbia University, the 
University of Southern California, and 
Washington University. He has occu- 
pied a number of administrative posi- 
tions within the State and since 1929 
has been principal of the Collinsville 
Township High School. 





To Conserve Human 
Resources 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is no longer in the Department of 
the Interior. It was attached to the 
Federal Security Agency, headed by 
Director Paul V. McNutt, during the 
summer months. Other units combined 
with the Office of Education to create 
the Federal Security Agency are the 
CCC, NYA, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Social Security Board. The 
general purpose of this new agency is to 
conserve human resources, and as one 
member of its staff has said, “to treat 
people as people, from the cradle to 
the grave.” Director McNutt, together 
with the respective administrators of 
the Federal Loan Agency and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, have been appoint- 
ed to sit in with the President’s Cabinet 
during the period of emergency caused 
by the European war. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ IN my opinion the bimonthly county 
tests which are widely prevalent in Illi- 
nois are of very questionable value. They 
tend to make instruction rigid and routine. 
Fact-cramming rather than the supervision 
of child growth becomes the aim of the 
teacher, and the textbook content is likely to 
become the sole material of instruction. 
Recently I discussed this matter with Mrs. 
LENA MAE LEES of the Percival School, 
Champaign. While admitting the dangers 
I have mentioned above, she denied that they 
are necessary results of the examination sys- 
tem. I asked her to be good enough to 
write a statement of her point of view for 
the Intmvors TeacHeEr; her letter follows. 


|. is unfortunate that teachers tend 
to divide themselves into two opposed 
groups: the traditionalists, or text- 
book advocates, and the progressives, 
who believe that activities alone are 
sufficient to develop the child. 

The traditional school believe that 
the textbook should be the basis for 
all the learning process, since it pre- 
sents a systematic treatment of the 
subject matter. They hold that the 
learner is not mature enough to deter- 
mine wisely either his present or his 
future needs. To memorize the text 
so as to pass examinations seems to be 
the goal of the traditional school. 

They would have children march 
to their seats when the bell rings, and 
stand and pass at the command of the 
teacher. The old-fashioned recitation 
bench is still being used in many 
schools much as it was thirty or more 
years ago and the teacher still uses 
much of her time in hearing lessons 
learned from the textbook. That they 
are placing memory above understand- 
ing does not distress such teachers. 

On the other hand we have the ex- 
tremists of the progressive group, who 
would abolish textbooks entirely and 
make the direction of the educative 
process a result of the child’s desires. 
Activities are engaged in because the 
children suggest them, without refer- 
ence to their relationship to ultimate 
learnings and objectives. Children 
work on projects all day long, and 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





parents wonder what has become of 
the three R’s. 

Critics of the extreme progressive 
schools claim that children run wild, 
play rather than work, and have no 
ultimate objectives. As a result, when 
the activity is completed—well, that’s 
all there is to it. 

While one must admit that each 
school of thought has its own merits, 
the combination of the two systems 
seems to be far more adaptable to our 
present-day elementary schools. If the 
text be used as a basis for an activity 
program, then its study ceases to be 
an end in itself. We certainly cannot 
do without textbooks, for very few 
teachers have the education, training 
or time to organize the work in as sys- 
tematic a way as it is done in the 
text, which is a source of facts and 
ideas suited to the level of the pupil. 
From it he gains the knowledge to 
choose and organize the activity he or 
the group wishes to pursue. 

After pupils have read, discussed, 
and evaluated the material of the text, 
a number of activities will suggest 
themselves. Once interest is aroused, 
the need for additional reference or 
reading material will be evident. An 
activity may involve the group, and 
thus afford an ideal way to get each 
pupil to feel that he is a part of the 
group and as such must share its re- 
sponsibility. Over-individualization of 
the child is avoided in this type of ac- 
tivity, for the individual finds that 
he must take his place in the social 
group. Children working as a group 
help each other. 

Under the old system of question 
and answer recitations, each child was 
treated only as an individual. Much 
of the time he sat idly at his desk, and 
bad habits of study and disciplinary 
problems resulted. When participating 
in a group activity, however, each child 
is kept busy and mentally alert. 

Some activities, however, may well 
be individual. Individual activities 
give each pupil a chance to work at 
something in which he is especially in- 
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terested. As a result the teacher may 
gain new respect for children who are 
poor in one sort of work but excel in 
another. Too many teachers have used 
1.Q’s. and reading-ability tests as the 
sole basis for their judgments of 
children. Each child should have such 
attention as is necessary to enable him 
to develop into a normal, responsible 
citizen. 

An individual activity may also be 
motivated by the group activity. For 
example, one boy in my class decided 
to make a stamp collection of his own 
following a fourth-grade geography ac- 
tivity of the sort. Stamp collecting is 
now a hobby of this boy, and he has 
valuable stamps from all over the 
world. He hasn’t memorized a ge- 
ography text, but he knows about ev- 
ery country on the globe. 

A seventh-grade geography class 
were studying about the United States. 
A pupil proposed that a map be made 
to show the chief features of each 
state. Products like corn or wheat 
were indicated by pasting a few grains 
on the map. Where the actual prod- 
ucts were not available, pictures of 
them were used. A review of several 
textbooks and reference to magazines, 
bulletins, pamphlets and other descrip- 
tive matter brought many facts to the 
attention of the children. Folders 
were sent for and objects from differ- 
ent states were brought to school by 
the pupils. Some of the children had 
visited caves, caverns, and mountains 
and could describe them in detail. 

The interest in the project became 
general and everyone helped. One per- 
son who had visited in Florida pre- 
sented a beautiful shell; others pre- 
sented shells from Galveston, Texas, 
a rock from Pike’s Peak, stones from 
the caverns and caves, and even a stone 
from Mt. Vernon. These stones and 
shells collected from all over the 
United States are to be made into a 
permanent rock garden, each in its rel- 
ative position. 

Puppet shows, plays, operettas, 
stores, newspapers, window gardens, 
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birds, flowers, pets—all may lend 
themselves to activities. The textbooks 
may suggest activities which correlate 
closely with the work assigned to vari- 
ous grade levels. 

Most educators feel that there are 
occasions when drill is necessary. In 
a school where active learning is tak- 
ing place, drill is not neglected, but 
drill for drill’s sake defeats its own 
purpose and makes school work a pas- 
sive rather than an active affair. Short 
drill periods supplement rather than 
hinder good activity learning. 

But what about bimonthly and final 
examinations? The teacher in a school 
such as I have described need not 
fear them, for activities will create 
more interest; consequently there will 
be few if any failures. .What the chil- 
dren have learned they know well, have 
made a part of themselves. They will 
have used the text in a way that texts 
were meant to be used, namely, as a 
source of information. Facts will be 
readily recalled because they have been 
thoroughly and efficiently learned as a 
part of the real experience of the child. 

It is my experience that in a school 
where active learning is taking place, 
pupils love to go to school, attendance 
is good, there is a closer bond between 
the teacher and pupil, and discipline 
problems vanish like magic. There 
need be no staying after school to com- 
plete work, for each child feels that he 
is a part of the school and as such 
conducts himself as a good citizen. 
The result is that each child is work- 
ing and achieving up to his mental and 
physical capacities. This is all that 
we have a right to expect. 





PWA Construction Halted 
About one-fourth of the 354 appli- 
cations for public works projects in 
Illinois that have been returned to the 
public bodies of their origin by D. R. 
Kennicott, Director of Region No. 2 
of the Public Works Administration, 
involved school building or repair. 
These applications remained pending 
when the last PWA appropriation was 
exhausted. Although allotments had 
not been made for any of these proj- 
ects, a large percentage of them had 
been passed upon favorably by the 
PWA engineering, finance, and legal 
divisions and would have been in posi- 
tion for recommendation for allotment 
if funds had been available. The total 
of grants involved in all Illinois proj- 
ects left pending was thirty-six and 
oné-half million dollars ($36,597,743). 
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An Educationally Planned High-School Plant 
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Niles Township High School 


@® THE new Niles Township High 

School completed, with landscaping 
of its twenty-one acre grounds, at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000, 
represents a school construction proj- 
ect that evolved from an educational 
plan. In this respect Miss Mildred E. 
Tess, who enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the only woman president of a 
high-school board in Cook County 
said: 

In designing the new structure, we did not 
merely erect a building and then fit a high 
school into it. In designing the building every 
department’s needs were determined by local 


surveys, and quarters and equipment were 
designed to meet those needs. 


The new building is a three-story 
L-shaped structure, divided into three 
units—academic, assembly, and gym- 
nasium—modernistic in design and fin- 
ished in brick and Indiana limestone. 
It will accommodate 1,200 students, 
approximately twice as many as are en- 
rolled for the fall term. 


The building provides nineteen class- 
rooms, four laboratories, one cooking 
room, one sewing room, one bookkeep- 
ing room, one typing room, study hall, 
one library, one art room, shops, as- 
sembly, band room, two gymnasiums, 
a swimming pool, locker rooms and the 
office and staff suite. 

One of the newest features in the 
building is a two-way public address 
system from the school offices to the 
rooms. Teachers can be called and are 
able to converse with the office. 

Robert Bruce Harris, Chicago land- 
scape designer who designed and 
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planned the grounds, was faced with 
the task of transforming the twenty- 
one acres of school ground from a 
veritable jungle of underbrush and 
trees into a magnificent park setting 
for the imposing building. 

In designing the grounds he made 
provision for an athletic field with a 
quarter mile track of university spec- 
ifications and he placed the football 
field in the center of the oval which ex- 
tends across the eastern portion of the 
property. A permanent stand seating 
2,000 overlooks the track and gridiron. 

Between the football field and the 
parking area in the rear of the school 
is a sunken ice skating area and girls’ 
hockey field. The area is 350 feet long 
and 225 feet wide. Adjoining to the 
north are five championship tennis 
courts enclosed with a ten-foot Cyclone 
fence and to the south is a five-acre 
play lawn which will be used for soft- 
ball, baseball and football practice. 

Parking space is provided for 300 
cars serviced with a driveway leading 
north and south from main streets. 

The flagpole was formerly used at A 
Century of Progress grounds, where it 
served as the main standard bearer 
during 1933-’34, the two years of the 
World’s Fair. It has a monumental 
base and seat designed by Mr. Harris. 

A feature of the planting of the 
school grounds is the fact that prac- 
tically all of the trees used were existing 
on the property. They were either 
moved from the various parts of the site 
or are still in their original location. 
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Some Health Training Needs 


of Teachers 


ae have long paid lip- 
service to health training as a first ob- 
jective in education.* We have seen 
health objectives set up in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, in 
the North Central Association Reports, 
in the Social-Economic Goals, and 
elsewhere. When we attempt to investi- 
gate the effects of such widely accepted 
pronouncements upon actual health 
teaching conditions, the findings are 
likely to show more than the usual lag 
between accepted theory and practice. 


Inadequacy of Content and 
Teacher Knowledge 


Studies in California,’ at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois,” and elsewhere have re- 
vealed the fact that the content of 
health courses often fails to meet life 
needs; that hygiene is taught far less 
frequently than physiology; that near- 
ly all the teachers of hygiene, and more 
than half the teachers of physiology 
were primarily teachers of other sub- 
jects, who had been asked to teach 
courses in health because of adminis- 
trative necessity rather than because 
of special capacity or training. 

A very widespread study of recent 
date* uncovered the following facts con- 
cerning the secondary school health 
education backgrounds of students of 
111 colleges in 15 states: (1) Seventy 
percent of the students had been re- 
quired to take a course in hygiene in 
high school. (2) Sixty percent of the 
required courses in high school had met 
only once each week. (3) The health 
course was one semester in length in 
30 percent of the high schools which 
required the subject, and two semesters 
in length in 45 percent of the schools. 
(4) Sixty-five percent of the men and 
47 percent of the women thought their 
secondary school health course had 


*This article is an abstract of an address by the 
author to the Health Education and Biol sections 
at the Sixth Biennial Meeting of the Faculties of the 
Illinois State Teachers Colleges, Springfield, Illinois. 

a Laura. A Scientific Basis for Health In- 
qustiee ts Public Schools, University of California 


ohn R. Twentieth Annual | Bes of Uni- 
Illinois Health Service. 
"Student ae and Needs in Hosiene, Legge 
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been too brief. -(5) A large number 
rated the high-school health teacher 
poor or mediocre. 

In one college only 210 of more than 
900 freshmen believed their dietary 
habits had been influenced by the 
high-school health courses; 259 said 
the course had no dietary influence. 
In 270 cases, hygiene had apparently 
been stressed while in 245 others the 
course had been largely physiology. 


Training Offered in 
Teachers Colleges 


Inadequacy of content and teacher 
knowledge may be traced in part at 
least to the fact that not more than one 
third of the colleges and universities 
of the country require students to take 
courses in health; and that in 15 per- 
cent of the colleges which offer elec- 
tive courses, only 5 to 10 percent of the 
students enter them.‘ As a result few 
students leaving our teacher training 
institutions have a specialized knowl- 
edge of health teaching practices, and 
few have a sufficient knowledge of the 
health activities which all teachers need 
to practice in connection with ordinary 
classroom procedure. 

In an attempt to secure the reactions 
of teachers now in service to the health 
training offered in teachers colleges a 
questionnaire’ was submitted by the 
writer to representative teachers from 
35 elementary schools in the State. One 
part of the survey included a “free an- 
swer” section, which in the absence of 
leading questions was intended to 
evoke spontaneous reactions to two 
statements as follows: 

(1) “List some health information, 
activities, or skills acquired in health 
education courses in college which 
have been of value to you in teaching.” 
(2) “List some health information, ac- 
tivities, or skills not offered in your 
health education courses in college 
which would have been helpful in 
teaching situations.” 


~ éRogers J. F. Instruction in Hygiene in Insti- 
tutions 9 4" Education, Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 1936. 

®Bosley, Howard E. “Statistical Study of Health 
Teac Practices in Public Schools Tilinois,” 
an unpublished study. 
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By HOWARD E. BOSLEY 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale 


In general, the answers to the first 
question dealt with the following items: 
group games, diet, common diseases— 
especially symptoms—habits of per- 
sonal health, pure water supply, build- 
ing sanitation, proper ventilation and 
lighting, motivation of health courses, 
first aid, posture, sleep and rest, essen- 
tials of a good health course. Answers 
to question two, items not taught by 
college health education courses which 
would have been useful in teaching, 
contained the following: more about 
symptoms of children’s diseases, diag- 
nosis of physical defects, experimental 
projects useful in teaching, health in- 
spections, co-operation of parents, food 
elements, more information on social 
diseases, treatment for simple con- 
tagious skin diseases, school lunches, 
games, activities for “health days,” se- 
curing acceptance and practice of prin- 
ciples of healthy living. 


Developing an Adequate Program 

When we examine health teaching 
practices from the viewpoint of those 
who administer the public schools two 
needs become apparent, namely (1) the 
need for specialists in health teaching 
fields, and (2) the need for a better 
health education background for teach- 
ers of all subjects. Those who are re- 
sponsible for the health curricula, 
either of the public school or teacher 
training institution, must place greater 
emphasis upon training people to meet 
more effectively those health situations 
which life is likely to impose. No ade- 
quate teacher training health curric- 
ulum can be set up until and unless 
those responsible for its preparation 
have investigated the needs—the ac- 
tivities, knowledges, skills, etc. which 
teachers are called upon to perform 
or possess. A number of job analyses 
of teaching are now available. Charters 
and Waples* mention 106 health ac- 
tivities in which teachers must engage. 
Reports of the White House Confer- 


*Charters, W. W. and Waples, D., Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Sindy, PP. 393-412, 499. $35, Uni- 
versity of ry ~ 1929. 
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ence on Child Health and Protection 
present many school health activities 
and responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher. A dissertation by Miss Spen- 
cer’ seeks to suggest procedure for the 
development of a more adequate health 
training program for teachers. 

As a means of carrying further the 
study of health needs as they exist in 
the public schools, a questionnaire of 
51 items was submitted to 40_represen- 
tative teachers in several different 
schools, and to the same number of ad- 
ministrators well distributed through- 
out Illinois. Both groups stressed the 
importance of providing more adequate 
functional health training in the teach- 
ers colleges, supplemented by more op- 
portunities for in-service growth in the 
field of health teaching. A few general 
statements based on the returns follow: 

1. Administrators placed a higher 
evaluation on training activities (inter- 
ests, hobbies) that would promote 
teacher health and general well-being. 

2. Administrators placed greater 
stress upon a knowledge of mental 
hygiene both (a) from the standpoint 
of maintaining better mental health of 
teachers and (b) the application of 
such principles to individual and group 
instruction. 

3. Administrators also seemed to be 
more sensitive than the teachers to the 
need for training in methods which the 
school can use to enlist co-operation of 
the community in producing better 
health conditions generally. 

4. A knowledge of building sanita- 
tion, ventilation, heating, lighting, etc., 
was rated higher by administrators. 

A few items upon which teachers 
placed greatest stress were: 

1. Facts of nutrition and diet 

2. Ability to recognize the outbreak of 
children’s diseases commonly encountered 

3. Knowledge of how to prevent diseases. 

4. Training in methods of enlisting co- 
operation of the community in controlling 
diseases 

5. Knowledge of how to treat common 
diseases 

6. Knowledge of content and methods of 
functional courses in health for public schools 

Administrators were sensitive to 
matters of a general nature and showed 
clearly the trend toward broad objec- 
tives of education in terms of social 
improvement. The teachers were more 
sensitive to detail matters involving 
their everyday experiences. Both ob- 
jectives can be attained through better 
in-service training and improved pro- 
fessional training by the health educa- 
tion department of teachers colleges. 


Spencer, May Elizabeth. Health Education for 
Teachers, ‘1933. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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A Community Study Project for Third Grade Pupils 


Lower left, third-grade pupils of the 
Colonel Wolfe School, Champaign, sketch 
one of the buildings on the University 
campus. Upper left, some of the com- 
pleted sketches. Right, the map that re- 


sulted with sketches. 


A Third-Grade Class from the Colonel Wolfe School, Champaign 


@ THE accompanying pictures illus- 

trate an activity and an outcome of 
a project carried on by the third grade 
of the Colonel Wolfe School in Cham- 
paign some months ago.* Directing 
the project were the student teacher 
Miss Helen Trolliet, then a student in 
the College of Education, University 
of Illinois, and the room teacher Miss 
Gretchen Bloomster, who at the time 


was associated with the University as a _ 


co-operating teacher. 

The original of the map of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus shown in the 
picture was drawn on brown wrapping 
paper, six by eight feet. The pictures 
of the buildings pasted on the map 
were roughly drawn to scale from the 
originals done in water color by the 
pupils on their field trips. 

The class was divided into two sec- 
tions for the trips. Three trips were 
made by each group. Preparatory work 
involved the use of pictures and infor- 
mational material secured from the 
University and the exchange of facts 
brought out in pupil discussion, sup- 
plemented by the teachers. Trips were 
carefully routed and planned to yield a 
maximum of physical and social values. 

*This article is a condensation of a much longer 


article prepared by the teachers who directed the 
activity program. 
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Among the latter were an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for and value of 
community planning, safety practices 
in crossing streets, etc., co-operation 
with others and consideration of their 
well-being. Campus plants and blooms 
were noted. Of course the purpose of 
the project called for major attention 
to the location and purpose and type 
of the buildings, and sketches of the 
buildings were made. 


In the days following one of these 
trips, discussion provided for speech 
activities, stories and poems were writ- 
ten, and quality of handwriting 
stressed; number stories based on the 
pupils’ observations were composed and 
solved; spelling words were selected 
from words found essential to written 
expression regarding the trips. Sense of 
location and an introduction to maps 
and their making were geography val- 
ues realized. 

This project as directed illustrates 
the values to be derived from the use 
of the pupils’ environment as instruc- 
tional material. Not every community 
has a university campus, but every 
community offers features that may 
enhance understanding and apprecia- 
tion of community life, with many oth- 
er concomitant values. 
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A Major Fallacy 


In Illinois School Bond Laws 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale 


a8 features of the provisions gov- 
erning the issuance of school bonds in 
Illinois are based upon fundamental 
fallacies in reasoning about school fi- 
nance in general. Until those who make 
and revise school fiscal laws have a 
basically different viewpoint, these fal- 
lacies will persist. It is the purpose 
here to point out a major source of the 
difficulty and to show why the prem- 
ises seem wrong. 

By legislative act of July 8, 1927, 
provision was made that, in a school 
district of population not less than 1,- 
000 nor more than 100,000 and not 
governed by special act, the board of 
education may issue bonds for capital 
outlay and plant maintenance, but that 
such bond issues must be approved by 
the voter of the district. 

The significance of this provision 
cannot easily be overstated. It influ- 
ences the entire operation of the demo- 
cratic principle in public education. Its 
first error is probably not apparent to 
the layman. To him it is reasonable 
that large lump-sum contract prices, 
sometimes running into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars on single con- 
struction projects, should be submitted 
first to the people who foot the bill. 


Building Expenditures vs. 
Instructional Costs 


The first fundamental error here is 
in the assumption that the sheerest 
cliffs make the highest mountains. The 
fact is that they merely look highest; 
and an analysis of budgetary costs for 
schools will quickly disclose the fact 
that about 75 percent of financial out- 
lay for school purposes goes into the 
support of long-term programs of in- 
structional service costs. Yet the tax- 
payer does not ask to be allowed to 
vote on the appropriation of funds to 
this department of the budget. 


1The School Law of Illinois, Circular No. 284, p. 
65, paragraph 127%. As amended by the Ffty- 
ninth General Assembly. Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 1935. 
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Provisions for bond retirement dis- 
tribute the costs in such a way that in 
any given year the actual expenditure 
is much less than that which is allotted 
for teachers’ salaries. If it is assumed 
that a direct tax levy at the discretion 
of the duly constituted board is justi- 
fied for instructional service from year 
to year, then it is illogical and incon- 
sistent to suppose that such instruction 
can be maintained efficiently in the ab- 
sence of a correlative, on-going program 
of building construction. 

Having once decided upon the main 
issue of whether or not public educa- 
tion shall be provided, it is unthinkable 
that the electorate should withhold 
from its representative administrative 
board the powers essential for execut- 
ing the very will which that electorate 
has so clearly expressed. This paradox, 
existing in Illinois, should be resolved 
by immediate statutory revisions. 


Competent Administration 


Having expressed confidence in the 
judgment and discretion of an elected 
board, why does the taxpayer wish to 
perpetuate a doubt concerning the 
board’s competence or that of its execu- 
tive officer, the superintendent? It 
should be assumed that educational ex- 
perts, with their experience, prepara- 
tion, and knowledge of the educational 
needs in a community, are in a far 
better position to evaluate the needs 
and to meet them with an efficient edu- 
cational program. If not, then the 
public is not getting its money’s worth 
from that part of the budget allocated 
to administration and control. 


A remote perspective frequently 
clears one’s view of a situation. By 
stepping back and viewing the picture 
from a distance, we may see it in con- 
trast with related situations. For ex- 
ample, we see the following anomalous 
condition. Under our declared form of 
democracy by representative govern- 
ment, the taxpayer allows himself to 
be taxed for millions of dollars’ worth 
of roads the projection of which usu- 
ally is not referred to him for approval. 
Four millions of dollars are spent each 
month in Illinois for relief, but not 
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through a bonding issue supported by 
popular referendum. Going to the 
higher divisions of governmental au- 
thority, but staying within the realm 
of things most vitally affecting the 
economic balance sheets of society, we 
find that the taxpayer may be forced 
into war, even on foreign soil, that he 
or his sons may be drafted into that 
war and its inevitable consequences. 
The list can be greatly expanded. 
These items merely illustrate the point. 
These things the taxpayer accepts as 
a matter of course; but the building of 
a schoolhouse is apparently so fraught 
with dangers to his society, his eco- 
nomic solvency, his individuality, and 
happiness, that he must personally 
check the plans and count the change. 


Educational Planning of Plant 


School buildings today—as attested 
by many recent constructions in IIli- 
nois—are planned by educational ex- 
perts and their consultants. Educa- 
tional planning has become all but a 
science; and the multiple duties of sur- 
veying the needs, carrying on the pro- 
gram, and evaluating the efficiency of 
the educational output are so highly 
specialized that the layman is in no 
position to pass judgement in this field. 
The reference of proposed expenditures 
to him simply means delay or defeat of 
the well-planned educational program. 
Delay may be extremely costly. The 
task of publicizing the proposals, of 
winning public support, and of carry- 
ing on an adequate educational service 
while waiting for badly needed facili- 
ties may discourage the most far-vi- 
sioned executive. 

In its final analysis, of course, the 
entire problem in Illinois calls for more 
basic readjustments in State aid, units 
of control, and the sources of school 
income. Some of these ultimate re- 
visions are far in the future, perhaps. 
A more immediate relief could be had 
through a revision of the obsolete prin- 
ciple of referring essential capital out- 
lay expenditures to the electorate. 

The referendum on construction 
bonding issues in Illinois is today an 
anachronistic survival from times when 
the whole program of popular educa- 
tion was not yet fully accepted by the 
public. In states where it has been dis- 
carded, the supposed dangers of waste 
in public funds have not been demon- 
strated; and, subject always to legisla- 
tive limitations, the board should be 
considered the competent agency for 
determining the bond issues.** There 
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appears to be no valid reason for as- 
suming that school administrators and 
executive officers in Illinois schools are 
less well prepared than those of other 
states to render competent service when 
entrusted with the full direction and 
control of the educational program. 





Rural Education—Film 
and Yearbook 


The Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
released an educational sound film, 
“Living and Learning in a Rural 
School.” Its production was sponsored 
by the Advanced School of Teachers 
College and directed by Dr. M. R. 
Brunstetter. Dr. Frank W. Cyr and 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of the rural edu- 
cation teaching group served in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The film is designed to show how a 
three-teacher school in New Jersey 
tried to meet the needs of its children 
through utilization of the resources of 
the environment. 

The results of a survey dealing with 
rural society and rural education in 
many parts of the world are brought 
together as the subject matter of the 
1938 “Educational Yearbook,” of the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. The volume is edited by Profes- 
sor I. L. Kandel, and the article on the 
United States is written by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner. 





Education for Democracy 


Unless people understand the source 
of their most serious difficulties and 
experience some success in using demo- 
cratic procedures to overcome the mod- 
ern crisis, they are likely so to speak 
to jump from the frying pan into the 
fire. For the trend toward dictator- 
ship feeds on despair and fear. People 
do not choose to be dominated and 
regimented; they do not choose mere 
theories and ideologies; they choose 
leaders. Leaders, regardless of how 
they rise, can exercise arbitrary power 
and establish distatorships if the peo- 
ple are sufficiently divided, frightened, 
and ready to admit they do not under- 
stand their problems. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, from an address before the 
Congress on Education for Democracy. 

%Ingolf O. Friswold, “Relation of the Public to 
Expenditures for es eel Plan- 
ning and Construction of School Buildings: Thirty- 
third Yearbook, National Society for the —_ of 
Education, (Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934), Part I, Chapter V. 

*Fred Engelhardt, Public School Organization and 
sears, (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931) 
age i 
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"The Best Loved Man in Evanston” 





Frederick W. Nichols 


Last spring a golden jubilee. . . . He has demonstrated the power of an 


appreciation of the beauty of life. 


® AMONG the features that have 

made Evanston, Illinois, an ideal 
place to live is the influence of such 
a citizen as Frederick W. Nichols. 

Last spring a Golden Jubilee was 
held for Mr. Nichols in the beautiful 
school that bears his name. Two 
thousand friends greeted this “Best 
Loved Man in Evanston” on the oc- 
casion of his rounding out fifty years 
as superintendent. 

Born in Marengo, Michigan, of 
scholarly parents, who early directed 
his education toward the classics, Mr. 
Nichols ended his college career at Ann 
Arbor in 1879, with a master’s degree. 

After teaching in Michigan for two 
years Mr. Nichols came to [Illinois 
and taught at Kensington, a suburb 
south of Chicago. In 1885 he came to 
Evanston as superintendent in what is 
now District 76. Next he was principal 
of the Springer School in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, but returned to Evanston in 
1892, where he continued as super- 
intendent until 1933 and as secretary 
of the board of education to this time. 

Mr. Nichols and his devoted, art- 
loving wife made the schools commu- 
nity centers for many worth-while uses. 

As early as 1896 Mr. Nichols sug- 
gested library extension whereby books 
were sent to the schools for distribu- 
tion under the direction of teachers. 


The Evanston Public Library was 
fortunate in having Mr. Nichols on 
its board for forty years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nichols established 
workable ideals in art appreciation. 
They were world travelers. From their 
many trips Mr. Nichols drafted ma- 
terial for lectures delivered to increase 
the art fund for the purchase of paint- 
ings for the schools. At the present 
time this collection numbers two hun- 
dred and is insured for $20,000. 

But the legacy left us by Mr. 
Nichols is not so much in material as 
in spiritual riches. His glorious suc- 
cess comes from his progressive ideals, 
his encouragement of pupil initiative, 
an appreciation of art, a sure sense 
of beauty and a striving for excellence. 

Since retiring as superintendent, Mr. 
Nichols has given time to his latest 
hobby, making beautiful mosaic ob- 
jects, from which work he has gained 
untold satisfaction. 

He has demonstrated the power of 
an appreciation of the beauty of life. 
Thus when his days come to the “sear, 
the yellow leaf” he may have what 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth could not “look 
to have”—“honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.” 

He shows us that Life can be a 


glorious adventure—RutH LoNcMAN, 
Retired. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Increased Enrollment at Teachers 
Colleges 

Enrollment at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College in Charleston had reached a new 
all-time peak on September 20 with 1,147 
students registered for the fall quarter. Last 
year the fall quarter registration was 1,037. 
Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, president of the 
College, pointed out that enrollment has in- 
creased 53 percent in two years, as the 
student body numbered only 741 in 1937. 

Registration figures at the Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University reached 2,020 
for the fall term, exceeding by 150 students 
the record established last year. 

Enrollment at Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College is expected to exceed 1,100 
for the fall quarter this year, according to 
Miss Hertha Voss, registrar of the school. 
The registration is the highest in the school’s 
history, showing an increase of 159 students 
over last year’s number. 

The increase in the number of men in the 
freshman class this year is in keeping with 
the trend of Western freshman registrations 
for the last three years. Of 450 freshmen 
registered, 198 are men and 252 are women. 


Extension Centers 


Dr. Bryan Heise, director of extension at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College in 
Charleston, has announced the following 
centers in which off-campus classes will be 
held during the first semester: Flora, Paris, 
Lawrenceville, Shelbyville, Newton, Albion, 
Marshall, Effingham, Mt. Carmel and Mat- 
toon. In Fayette County classes will be held 
in several different communities as the group 
will work on the preparation of a course of 
study in the social studies for rural schools. 
Last year 540 different persons took ex- 
tension work offered by Eastern. 

Southern Illinois Normal University is of- 
fering extension courses in ten southern 
Illinois towns this fall. They are Anna, 
Belleville, Cairo, Carmi, Fairfield, Golconda, 
Harrisburg, Salem, Waterloo, and Zeigler. 
Subjects being taught include rural educa- 
tion, political science, agriculture, economics, 
methods of teaching history, conservation, 
reading in the elementary school, and recent 
cultural history. 


Homecomings 


October 26-28 are the dates of the Illinois 
State Normal University homecoming, Ches- 
ter M. Hammerlund, general chairman an- 
nounces. More than 4,000 I.S.N.U. alumni 
are expected to attend this annual celebration 
of the school’s former students. 

Homecoming program at Western will be 
celebrated October 27 and 28, according to 
Dean Fred H. Currens, chairman of the 
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event. Alumni reunions, organization meet- 
ings, the Homecoming dance, and the game 
with Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege will be highlights of the program. 


Champaign Guidance Charts 

The Champaign Guidance Charts, twenty- 
five of them with preface by Carl W. Allison, 
principal, have recently appeared in revised 
edition, bound in booklet form. Each chart 
presents graphically the educational and cul- 
tural values of one subject of the high-school 
curriculum. For instance to illustrate art 
vocations we have a central background fig- 
ure of an artist’s palette. From this radiate 
lines to illustrations of various vocations and 
avocations under the two subheads—Fine 
Arts and Commercial Design. Each vocation 
or avocation is subject to still further sub- 
division; under Industrial Design, we find 
Automobile, Furniture, Textile, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, Marine. 

The publication is the outgrowth of a 
faculty guidance project headed by R. L. 
Champion, chairman. The charts were drawn 
and printed by Champaign Senior High 
School students. They are available also in 
the form of individual charts. 


Delegate to World 
Education Conference 


Dr. Helen Messenger, of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Reuben T. Shaw to be a 
voting delegate to the biennial conference of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions this past summer. The party from the 
United States visited four South American 
countries and made many stops in the West 
Indies, during the fifty-three days out of 
New York. 


Junior College Policy Committee 
Two Illinois men hold membership in the 
Committee on Policy, created by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges at its re- 
cent meeting: Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: Dr. Leland L. Medsker, rep- 
resenting the Chicago junior colleges. The 
committee has laid plans for a four-year 
study of terminal education, particularly of 
the semi-professional type, to meet the needs 
of the students who will not continue their 
formal education beyond the junior college. 
More than 150,000 students, the association 
reports, are now enrolled in 550 junior col- 
leges in forty-four states. It is estimated that 
two-thirds of this number will complete their 
formal schooling with the junior college. 


Educational Broadcasts 


Western [Illinois State Teachers College 
will give particular attention to radio broad- 
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casting this year. Western’s “School of the 
Air” will be heard over Station WTAD in 
Quincy, at 900 kilocycles. These programs 
have been designed to meet the needs of 
grade and high schools. They are to be 
broadcast each Wednesday afternoon at 1:20 
o’clock. The first series, to go on the air 
each Wednesday at 1:40 P.M., will be given 
by Dr. Harry D. Waggoner and will in- 
clude the following lectures: 

October 18, From Savagery to Civiliza- 
tion; October 25, Early Man and His Migra- 
tions; November 1, The Cave Dweller and 
His Art; November 8, The Home Life of 
Primitive Man; November 15, The Coming 
of Great Leaders; November 22, The First 
American, His Worth. 

Western also will give radio broadcasts 
over WMBD, in Peoria, at 1440 kilocycles, 
and over WCAZ, in Carthage, at 1100 kilo- 
cycles. 

Under the supervision of Dr. T. W. Abbott, 
director of extension; Dr. R. D. Bowden, di- 
rector of visual education; Mr. David B. 
McIntosh, head of the music department; 
Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, faculty representa- 
tive of the public relations committee of the 
Southern Division; and Miss Dorothy B. 
Magnus, director of the Little Theatre, the 
Southern Illinois Normal University will pre- 
sent a series of weekly radio broadcasts from 
radio station WEBQ, Harrisburg, on Wed- 
nesday afternoons from two to two-thirty 
throughout the year. 


Southern Illinois Institute on 
Human Relations 


Sponsored by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of S.I.N.U., the Southern Illinois In- 
stitute on Human Relations will meet on the 
college campus October 24, 25 and 26. 
Speakers at the conference include Rabbi 
Singer, president of the Chicago Rabbinical 
Society; U. S. Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins; and Dr. Clyde Miller of Columbia 
University, outstanding leader of the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis. 

Throughout the three-day conference 
forum discussions on problems of American 
life are to be held on the campus, led both 
by students and guest speakers. 


Illinois Educator Assumes 
Teachers College Presidency 


Dr. W. W. Haggard, superintendent of the 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College since 1928, has resigned that position 
to accept the presidency of the Western 
Washington College of Education, at Belling- 
ham, Washington. Dr. Haggard also termin- 
ated his service as secretary of the North 
Central Assoiation of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


$1 


Illinois Speakers at 
English Teachers Council 


“Unifying the English Program for the 
Individual” is the theme chosen for the twen- 
ty-ninth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, by Miss 
Essie Chamberlain of the Oak Park (Illinois) 
High School, president of the council. The 
convention city is New York, with Hotel 
Pennsylvania as headquarters; the dates, No- 
vember 23-25. 

Illinois teachers on the program are: Dr. 
Wilfred Eberhart, University of Chicago; W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, 
secretary of the National Council; Miss 
Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College ; 
Miss Mellie John, Rockford High School; 
Mrs. Helen Rand Miller, Evanston High 
School, now teaching at Mills College; Dr. 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University ; Harold 
A. Anderson and Russell Thomas, University 
of Chicago; John Gehlmann, Oak Park High 


School; and William Wood of Evanston 


High School. 


Belting and Clevenger. 
Authors of New Text 


Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, have 
announced the publication of a new profes- 
sional book for school administrators, high- 
school teachers, and students of education by 
two Illinois educators: Dr. Paul Belting, as- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Professor A. W. Clevenger, High-School 
Visitor, University of Illinois, and president 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. As the title, The 
High School at Work, implies, it is written 
from the practical point of view and affords 
a comprehensive treatment of the high school 
as a whole, rather than an extensive treat- 
ment of one or more aspects of secondary 
education. 


Normal University Buildings Named 


Milner Library and the Jessie E. Rambo 
Home Management House were the names 
selected in September by the State Normal 
School Board for Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity’s two new buildings. 

The $55,000 home management house, 
which is being put into use for the first time 
this fall, was named in honor of the uni- 
versity’s first home economics department 
head. The $550,000 library building’s name 
was chosen in honor of “Aunt Ange” Milner, 
the university’s first librarian, who served 
the school from 1890 until 1928, the year of 
her death. 


A Cumulative Pupil Record 


Superintendent T. H. Cobb, of Urbana, 
sends us a copy of the new cumulative 
permanent pupil record recently approved 
for use in the Urbana public schools. The 
record, which is printed on both sides of a 
standard 914” by 1134” folder for filing, is 
the result of a year’s work by a committee 
of teachers. 

The use of the folder permits great elas- 
ticity, for provision is made for recording 
a great variety of facts concerning the pupil 
upon the two sides of the folder. However, 
Superintendent Cobb calls attention to the 
fact that the record can be simplified by 
omissions. On the other hand supplemental 
materials may be filed within the folder. 


$2 


Illinois Country Life Association 


First meeting of the Illinois Country Life 
Association since its organization as a chapter 
of the American Country Life Association 
at the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege last spring will be held on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus November 
10 and 11. 

Professor L. W. Hacker, rural department 
head at Normal University,. and Miss Georg- 
ianna Leigh, senior in the same school, were 
chosen to lead the adult and youth sections 
respectively of this group at the Macomb 
meeting. The organization has for its purpose 
the improvement of rural life. 








Dr. Elizabeth K. Lawson 


Dr. Lawson is the new dean of women at 
E.L.S.T.C. succeeding Dr. C. Favour Stilwell, 
who has opened a private school in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Dr. Lawson has served as assis- 
tant to the dean of women and acting dean 
during summer sessions at Bucknell Uni- 
versity for the past twelve years, except dur- 
ing periods she devoted to study. In June 
she received the Ph.D. degree from New 
York University. Both her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees were received from Buck- 
nell. 





Alumni Clubs—Western 

A number of alumni clubs are to be es- 
tablished throughout the Military Tract by 
representatives of Western during the cur- 
rent year. By means of such organizations 
the college hopes to come in closer contact 
with graduates and make its own facilities of 
even greater service to the schools of the 
Military Tract. 


Elementary School 
Principals Organize 


At a meeting of elementary school prin- 
cipals in the L.E.A. offices in Springfield on 
Saturday, September 16, plans were laid for 
an organization meeting in Urbana, Friday, 
November 3, at the time of the High School 
Conference. At that meeting the committee 
appointed to write a constitution will report. 
The group expects to direct its efforts toward 
the elevation of elementary school standards 
in Illinois. 





Teachers College Exhibit at 
State Fair 

An exhibit commemorating the first cen- 
tury of state-supported teacher training was 
sponsored by the five Illinois State Teachers 
colleges located at Carbondale, Charleston, 
DeKalb, Macomb and Normal at the State 
Fair in Springfield from August 12 to 20. 


Fraternity to Install Chapter 
at Eastern ; 

Installation of a field chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, men’s professional education fratern- 
ity, at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
in Charleston, is planned for October. 


DeBoer Heads National 


The National Commission on Curriculum 
Planning, sponsored by sixteen educational 
organizations, is headed by an Illinois man, 
Dr. John J. DeBoer of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, who as a representative of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is a member 
of the commission and its chairman. In addi- 
tion the commission is served by three promi- 
nent Illinois educators, who in their capacities 
as members of a committee appointed by the 
Society of Curriculum Study will assist the 
commission. The three are: Professor W. S. 
Gray, University of Chicago; Paul Misner, 
superintendent of schools, Glencoe; and 
B. O. Smith, University of Illinois. Mal- 
colm McLean, of the University of Minne- 
sota, is a fourth member of this committee. 

The commission will make use of available 
reports on curriculum building, and then, 
aided by committees in selected communities, 
will prepare outlines for curriculum planning 
and reports of actual curriculum units co- 
operatively developed by school staffs. Teach- 
ers of French, German, Journalism, Home 
Economics, Science and Mathematics, Art, 
Music, Speech, Social Studies, and English are 
represented in the national organizations, and 
N.E.A. departments that are sponsoring the 
commission. 


Adult Education Association 


The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, through its director, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, has announced in its official publi- 
cation, the Journal of Adult Education, a 
shift in emphasis from study and evalua- 
tion of adult education to experimentation, 
demonstration, and research. The change 
will take place at once if adequate financial 
support can be obtained. In explanation of 
this move, Mr. Cartwright said in part: 

“In these crucial times it is important not 
only that we maintain our free and independ- 
ent adult education programs and forums for 
the discussion of controversial issues as they 
arise, but also that we multiply opportunities 
for open discussion of national and interna- 
tional questions that affect us as Americans.” 

Despite the necessity of curtailment of the 
association’s program of studies in the social 
significance of adult education, the proposed 
program calls for publication of four studies 
to complete a series, and, if finances permit, 
research and practical experimentation in the 
simplification of material for studies for its 
use at many educational levels, experimenta- 
tion in teaching and discussion techniques, 
the publication of teaching materials, en- 
couragement of community, state and re- 
gional associations, and co-operation with 
groups concerned with adult education. 
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Under the Wheel - - 


-- Facts and Figures 


Si education is the current 
catch phrase of every parent, ped- 
agogue, and policeman in the coun- 
try. Like any other abstraction it 
means nothing to many and anything 
to the rest of us. Our own experiences 
and that painful process called think- 
ing are both necessary to make com- 
prehension of the term possible. 

Safety may be personal or group, 
corporate, even institutional or nation- 
al in character and scope. It is not to 
be had through the application of an 
ointment, from the adoption of a slo- 
gan, or by doubling the line strength 
of the navy. Even individual safety of 
life and limb can be only approximat- 
ed. Such approximation necessitates 
the possession of good health, physical 
strength and sensory acuity, good judg- 
ment, and skills and good habits; to 
say nothing of attitudes, ideals, and 
preferences numerous and elusive. 

Dangers crowd about us. Shoe dyes, 
beauty concoctions, elixirs, and the 
bulged tin can are neither safe nor 
sane. The unloaded gun, a fall down 
the cellar stairs, drenching your fire 
with gasoline, and the old swimming 
hole, produce an annual total of death 
and disablement that is appalling. 
Playing with matches and fireworks 
helps to keep the census figures down. 
All this is bad but trivial when com- 
pared with the toll taken by the motor 
car. Year by year these latter figures 
approximate 36,000 dead and a mil- 
lion seriously hurt. The world war was 
somewhat less dangerous to the A.E.F. 
than motor traffic is to the American 
public. 

Many causes, conditions, and com- 
plications contribute to this situation. 
The automobile is not exactly new but 
the high compression motor, together 
with improvements of the last four or 
five years, have revolutionized it. Mo- 
mentum has increased faster than 
braking power, speed has trebled but 
visibility is still limited by the same 
factors that controlled it in 1920. 

A thousand dollars buys immeasur- 
ably more motor car than it did in 
1920 but ignorant operation of the new 


car rapidly reduces its efficiency. Af- 
ter 10,000 miles of abuse its appear- 
ance belies its performance and it be- 
comes a greater menace on the high- 
ways than its predecessor with two- 
wheel brakes. The condition of his car 
remains the business of its driver and 
his alone, although bad mechanical 
condition of the car is a major factor 
in the existing motor accident situation. 
The public may profitably ponder the 
question, “Should one be permitted to 
own and operate a car without assum- 
ing the obligation of keeping it me- 
chanically fit?” About half the states 
provide for periodic inspection of all 
motor vehicles licensed by these states. 

We have become a nation of auto 
drivers. A third of our population pos- 
sess cars; to say they own cars would 
be inaccurate. Probably more than 
half of us drive them, after a fashion. 
Generally speaking, possession of a car 
even if it were borrowed or stolen, is 
the one limitation placed on drivers. 
The lame, those with dim vision, and 
the color blind, children of tender age 
and thousands palsied with age share 
the road with, or take it entirely away 
from, those of sound body, alert mind, 
and good moral character. In two 
states age is not legally a factor in per- 
mitting a person to drive a car and in 
several states the administrative agen- 
cy responsible for the licensing of driv- 
ers is given no authority to refuse a 
license to a person whose physical or 
mental condition makes him unfit to 
operate a motor car. 

While this was being written an old 
woman with a withered left foot came 
out of a nearby house, walked labori- 
ously, supported by crutches, to a car 
parked at the curb, struggled into it, 
and drove rapidly away toward Bloom- 
ington. What could she do in an emer- 
gency? Does she belong to that 4 per- 
cent of drivers who have approximately 
36 percent of all traffic accidents, or to 
the .7 percent who have one tenth of 
such mishaps? 

Students of those problems created 
by the motor car classify drivers into 
three groups: (1) a huge group who 
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have only a slight individual accident- 
expectancy; (2) a small accident- 
prone group among whom certain spe- 
cific characteristics tend to appear in 
startlingly high percentages: (3) the 
young drivers, who, in proportion to 
their number, kill some three times as 
many persons as all other drivers do. 

It is deserving of passing comment 
that these same students of traffic 
problems believe that “once a group 
has been established as being predom- 
inately accident free or accident liable, 
its future as a driver-group can be 
predicted with astonishing accuracy on 
a basis of its past performance.” Per- 
sons who have many motor accidents 
also have had many personal (non- 
motor) accidents, 

Some people lack the fundamental 
capacities for safe driving. It may be 
insufficient physical strength and endu- 
rance, poor vision, poor judgment of 
speed and distance, clumsiness, awk- 
wardness, long reaction-period, inabil- 
ity to be constantly alert, or it may be 
mental subnormality. 

Another group drive poorly because 
they have acquired a set of bad habits. 
They “ride the clutch,” manipulate the 
controls incorrectly, repeat the same 
mistake again and again, ignore or fail 
to sense common hazards, guess at 
their own speed, or drive in a dull- 
eyed state of absent-mindedness ap- 
proaching coma. They entirely lack 
the ideals of safe driving. 

A third group, most disgusting per- 
haps, is composed of drivers lacking in 
social attitudes. Here we find-the smart 
young folks who want to be the fastest 
drivers on the road. They are selfish, 
ill-mannered, and entirely lacking in 
consideration for the safety and pleas- 
ure of other people. They take special 
satisfaction in annoying better drivers 
than themselves. In heavy traffic they 
“beat the light,” dawdle at low speed, 
weave, and cut in. Craving attention, 
they insist upon being spectacular and 
thereby create emergencies that often 
result in serious accidents involving in- 
nocent people. Fitness to drive is 
physical, mental, and moral. A well- 
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developed social consciousness is an 
absolute necessity. 

The highway, and light and weather 
conditions, are two of the most impor- 
tant factors in successful operation of 
an automobile. There is little or noth- 
ing that the individual driver can do 
to influence either of them. He must 
do all of the adapting. 

Throughout the pioneer period of 
American history, geography and 
chance combined and recombined to 
determine the number, location, direc- 
tion, and width of our roads. In that 
day safety on the highway had slight 
relation to speed, hill-grade, or to na- 
ture of curve. All shoulders were soft 
and all surfaces slippery when wet. 
Trails were widened and road surfaces 
hardened as the volume of traffic in- 
creased. Seldom was a road straight- 
ened or a grade leveled out in the horse 
and buggy days. 

The railroad ended the first era of 
road building but the bicycle revived 
public interest in highway improve- 
ment. When the flood of motor cars 
swept onto the roads which had been 
built for the “bicycle-built-for-two” 
the roads went completely to pieces. 
They were at first repaired, rebuilt, or 
replaced, with a primitive motor car 
moving at twenty or thirty M.P.H. 
envisioned in the mind of the engineer. 
Rapidly as they have worked, road 
builders have not kept pace with in- 
creasing volume of traffic or with im- 
provement of the motor car. Thus 
sketched, history explains the pres- 
ence of road conditions today which 
make driving difficult and, under bad 
weather conditions, hazardous. In time 
we shall have a super-system of high- 
ways, built wisely and well and ade- 
quate to carry the burden of modern 
traffic at whatever rate it may move. 

The present spectacle is scarcely re- 
assuring. We have forty millions of 
drivers entirely without formal educa- 
tion in the art and science of operat- 
ing an automobile. They possess cars 
with power and speed unknown ten 
years ago. These vehicles run on a road 
system still, in some respects, an over- 
hauled horse-and-buggy system. 

We have attacked this appalling sit- 
uation in true pioneer fashion. In this 
attack the strategy used gives evidence 
of commendable energy but little fore- 
sight, co-ordination, or few standard- 
ized objectives. Consequently progress 
toward the termination of our woes has 
been unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
Everybody talks about the terrible 
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conditions which prevail, which is bad 
enough. Everybody does something 
about it, which is much worse. 

In the summer of 1936 Congress au- 
thorized the expenditure of $75,000 
“for a study of traffic conditions and 
measures for their improvement.” The 
Department of Agriculture has con- 
ducted a series of investigations, which 
are the basis of several reports made 
by the Bureau of Public Roads as- 
sisted by numerous organizations and 
institutions that have for some time 
been at work on such problems. This 
work was planned by a most imposing 
advisory committee. 

State laws dealing with motor traf- 
fic are not illuminating. In many states 
they are wordy and tedious to the point 
of making a reasonably comprehensive 
analysis of them of little value. Other 
statutes are so vague and indefinite 
that they might be open to several in- 
terpretations. A multitude of court de- 
cisions further complicates the matter. 

Increased safety on the highways 
can be had only through adherence to 
specific, definite principles among which 
the following are important: 

Every car on the road must be registered. 
Authorities who administer registration 
should be given broad discriminatory powers, 
which permit refusal to register cars that are 
reasonably sure to be dangerous. 

A wisely drawn law to license drivers is an 
effective means of reducing many of the evils 
with which this discussion treats. Within 
recent weeks action of the courts in the city 
of Chicago has proved the truth of this 
assertion. A driver involved in an accident 
is more than twice as apt to have his license 
suspended or revoked as he is to be convicted 
in court. 

Highway safety declines where police pa- 
trols are inefficient or too small to perform 
their work. Some authorities declare that 
more than half of our state highway police 
organizations are far too small to be even 
reasonably effective. The number of officers 
employed is of slight importance if the men 
are dominated by political pressure. Rumor 
whispers that this condition is not unknown. 

Compulsory expert periodic inspection of 
all vehicles by public officials may seem at 
first glance to put a crimp in our boasted in- 
dividual liberties, but such inspection would 
also put a crimp in the appalling statistics 
of killed and injured in motor accidents. 
Twenty-two states have some such statutory 
regulation. 

There is a notable lack of uniform- 
ity respecting many important rules of 
the road, with endless confusion and 
possibility of accident resulting there- 
from. One example will enable the 
reader to sense the situation. The left 
arm extended horizontally beyond the 
side of the car may indicate an inten- 
tion to stop or decrease speed in sev- 
enteen states, a left turn in twenty- 


seven states, and a right turn in four- 
teen states. In twelve states this ges- 
ture is legally correct to indicate any 
one of these three maneuvers. Signals 
for a left turn show the same lack of 
uniformity. Some states regulate color 
of head lights, others do not. Some 
statutes control intensity, angle of 
beam and manipulation of lights when 
meeting another car. In other states 
these matters are left to the discretion 
and wisdom of the driving public. Re- 
sults fill hospital and morgue. 


Commercial vehicles vary greatly in 
size, dimensions, load, and _ speed. 
There is utter lack of uniformity in 
state laws regulating this element of 
traffic. The driver of a transport unit 
may stay under the wheel continuously 
for fourteen hours in some states and 
be a law-abiding citizen; in another 
state the law provides that he must rest 
after seven hours of driving. The legal 
rest period prescribed varies from six to 
twelve hours. About one-third of the 
states make no special provisions for 
speed of commercial vehicles; others 
have specific regulatory statutes. 

The public school is to be commend- 
ed for having undertaken recently to 
improve conditions. Driver-training 
courses now taught in hundreds of our 
high schools are considered by some to 
be just another fad, frill, or racket. 
Those who thus chide should be per- 
suaded to be silent long enough to 
learn that since safety education has 
come into the school, there has been a 
steady decline in the rate of accident 
fatality among school children, while 
during the same period the rate of fa- 
tality for the public at large has risen 
sharply. Statistics on accidental in- 
jury show the same trend. 


No thoughtful person can believe 
that such formal courses in driving will 
prove to be the cure for all our traffic 
ailments. Neither would any such per- 
son deny that these courses can greatly 
improve conditions on our highways. 
However, if such courses fully serve 
the purpose just stated they must be 
based upon sound principles of psy- 
chology and method. Only if such 
principles determine both the content 
of the courses and methods of teaching 
employed can one rationally hope for 
their growth and development. Only 
when so measured can their existence 
be justified. This seems to be an op- 
portune time to present a brief state- 
ment of the pedagogical theory which 
should govern the school’s contribution 
to traffic safety. 
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Eating Your Cake and Having It, Too 


OST persons, so it has seemed to this observer, who 
M propose to vote against a proposition to raise the 
educational tax rate in their school districts, vote not 
upon the maintenance or improvement of the educational 
offering but upon whether or not they wish to pay in- 
creased taxes. When confronted with the alternative of 
retrenchment of the educational program, they say some- 
thing in general terms about economy, and the wish is 
father to the thought that good management of school 
funds will make it possible to maintain or improve edu- 
cational opportunity for the children of the community 
without an increase in school income. 
“Keep up school opportunities, but do it economically,” 
they insist, “and you won’t need an increased tax rate.” 
This attitude is more easily explained when encountered 
among people who do not have children in school. That 
the percentage of this element in the population is increasing 
may have some sober implications for those responsible for 
public school support. 


Elgin First Removed the Cake 


N Elgin recently the board of education first voted “an 

| emergency program of retrenchment” before putting 
the proposition of an increased educational tax rate be- 

fore the voters of the district. The retrenchment involved 
the discontinuance of all kindergartens, the closing of one 
elementary school, and the reduction of the school term from 
nine and one-half months to eight and one-half months, 
resulting in a nine percent decrease in teachers’ salaries 
and threatening the accredited standing of the high school. 

The voters had somewhat more than a month to contem- 
plate the eventualities of such sacrifices before they were 
called upon to register their approval or disapproval of the 
tax rate increase. During that time an intensive program 
of public education regarding school needs and finances 
was carried on. 

In 1938 the district’s electorate had refused to approve 
a 37% cent increase in the educational rate by a vote of 
almost 3 to 1. It would be agreeable to record that in 
September, 1939 the proposition to increase the educa- 
tional rate 50 cents carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. That the proposition lost by the very narrow mar- 
gin of 351 votes, however, does indicate an encouraging 
swing in public sentiment. A local observer expresses the 
opinion that had there been a little more time, the proposi- 
tion would have carried, but the election day was advanced 
so that in the event of a favorable vote the board of edu- 
cation might still have time to amend its budget and re- 
store some of the more vital services eliminated by the 
retrenchment program. 

Possibly a few months’ experience with the restricted 
school program will convince the community that the loss 
to its young people is irreparable. 
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How Much Education Is Going 
To Be Lost? 


HE action of the Elgin board of education anticipated 
Te recommendation of the Hon. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. 

Commissioner of Education, who suggested to the Con- 
ference on Education for Democracy held in August at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, local “Councils 
for Democracy” made up of representatives of great na- 
tional organizations working for the public good. These 
councils he would have demand that budget appropriating 
bodies show the re!ationship between the budget and the 
program; that “If anybody wants to cut it (the budget) 
seriously, we want to see not only how much money is to 
be saved but how much education is going to be lost.” 

Dr. Studebaker’s Councils for Democracy would not let 
the matter rest there. They would promise: 

. . . We're prepared to get this matter thoroughly understood by 


our organizations. This is the best way we know to make represen- 
tative government work in the majority interest. 


The Attack on the Schools 


HE present importance of Dr. Studebaker’s proposal is 

fully appreciated only if one has become aware of the 

wide-spread campaign for retrenchment in public expen- 
ditures. With such a movement under way schools are par- 
ticularly vulnerable because of the immediate accessibility 
of their principal source of support. 

Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, in an address at the IIli- 
nois State Normal University recently, produced a star- 
tling bill of particulars in support of his statement that 
the “attack on the schools is no idle threat”: 

On May 2, President George H. Davis of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a public address attacked the schools and sug- 
gested that “a pruning of the dead limbs is even more important than 
additional nourishment to the roots.” This spring the Legislature of 
power-trust dominated Georgia adjourned without making provi- 
sions for the support of the schools, leaving teachers unpaid and 
without means of support. The New York Legislature cut ten mil- 
lion dollars from its annual appropriation for schools in the very 
face of the Regents Inquiry indicating the need for extensive im- 
provements and a more generous support for the schools. The Col- 
orado Legislature has diverted a large percent of the state income 
tax from the schools. The Nebraska Legislature has cut appropria- 
tions to the already under-financed teachers colleges to a point which 
must greatly weaken those fundamental institutions. And so I might 
go on across the continent describing the worst threat to the schools 
that has existed within a century. 


Competition for Public Funds 
HE dangers of the already well defined campaign for 
[eetrenchimen in school funds are intensified by the 
fact that the schools find themselves competing for pub- 
lic funds with many social services that our economic diffi- 
culties have brought into being. Among these, of course, 
relief expenditures loom large; unemployment insurance 
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and social security are not to be denied. The world situa- 
tion means that enormous sums from the national income 
are to be diverted to defense expenditures. 

Within the school district, increases in the property tax 
not infrequently result in such increases in tax delinquency 
that little improvement results. The Chicago Tribune of 
September 25 reports that on September 1, the penalty 
date for the second and final instalment of real estate 
taxes, only 75 percent of the amount levied had been taken 
in; the corresponding percentage last year was 78. “The 
total amount of real estate taxes billed this year was 147 
million dollars. The total of collections on the penalty date 
last year was slightly less than 109 million dollars and this 
year was slightly more than 110 million dollars. The real 
estate owners were asked to produce 7 million dollars more 
than a year ago but only a little more than a million dollars 
of additional revenue was actually obtained.” 


Education and Democracy 


N the face of this catalog of difficulties in the way of 
| adequate support of education for democracy, what is 

the task of the organized profession? Specifically what 
is the I.E.A. going to do about the situation it faces in 
Illinois? 

We have reason for gratification in the results of the 
recent legislative campaign. There is wide scope for ac- 
tivities aimed at interpretation of the changes in school 
legislation and their implications for the individual school 
district and teacher. Every informed member can help in 
this work, which is the basis of future progress. 

The Board of Directors has approved plans of the Direc- 
tor of Research to make an intensive study of trends affect- 
ing the schools: the operation of the new distributive fund 
law and finance and taxation trends. In addition the de- 
partment is preparing to continue its study of certain per- 
sonnel problems: certification, minimum wage, salary sche- 
dules, tenure. 

Such an examination of trends is basic to intelligent ac- 
tion. But action depends on effective organization. The 
Executive Secretary of the I.E.A. will co-operate with the 
Public Relations Department in assisting a committee set 
up by the Public Relations Council at its meeting in 
Springfield, Saturday, September 30, to study divisional 
and local organization and procedure. Out of the work of 
this committee, it is hoped will come plans and recom- 
mendations that will forward the movement for demo- 
cratic participation of every member in the work of the 
local associations, Divisions, and state association. 

Lay groups that will serve in the capacity defined by Dr. 
Studebaker for his Councils for Democracy have a counter- 
part in the County Lay Councils sponsored by the I.E.A. 

In forthcoming issues of the ILLINors TEACHER major 
committees will publish their reports, which are to be sub- 
mitted to the representative Assembly of the association in 
December. Thus the organization is preparing to advance 
on three fronts: research, organization, and the formation 
of policies that are to be the basis of action in the immedi- 
ate future. The advance will be measured by the degree to 
which every member is an informed participant—E.P.B. 


.. . But the test to true education is not whether the grad- 
uates are millionaires or ditchdiggers. Even if they were all 
ditchdiggers they would still be the educated citizens that 
democracy demands if they had a sound character, a dis- 
ciplined mind, and an elevated spirit. These things true 
education can give. On these things democracy depends.— 
Rosert M. Hutcuins 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST—1939-1940 
These books were selected by a committee consisting of Mr. C. C. 
Stadtman, chairman, and Mr. Otis Keeler, assistants to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Mr. A. W. Clevenger, High School 
Visitor for the University of Illinois, and Miss Edna Abernathy, 
High School Librarian, East St. Louis. 


List Our 
Price Price 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois.................. Sherwood §$ 2.00 $ 1:55 
The great American drama. A beautiful and moving 
portrait of the greatest and most lovable of our national he- 
roes. Here is the living Lincoln, whose soul goes marching 
on. 
OT ern ee ee Burman 2.50 1.95 


A Mississippi saga, rich in river lore, quaint charac- 
ters and real American humor. This book is literature. 


CE Ee TIO ong 0. 6.h 0.0 dined Starrett 3.00 2.25 
An autobiegraphy. The life story of America’s master 

builder, who Built the most famous early New York sky- 

scraper, the Flatiron Building, and the greatest in the 

world, the Empire State Building. 

Bp ES HIE 5s. tc bese wee ce nenswd «9d Rak 2.75 2.15 


This is one of those rare books that spring directly from 

the soil. The dry earth of southern Arizona clings to 

every page. 

Foods America Gave the World............ Verrill 3.00 2.10 
Strange, fascinating stories and histories of native 

American food plants that are well known and widely used, 

or of international importance. 

ea A AE SIP ls a A Kummer 2.50 1.95 


This Great Road was a well-traveled highway when 
Abraham left his native city of Ur to journey down to the 
country of the Pharaohs, seeking the Promised Land. Over 
its dusty leagues men of a hundred races have passed for 
close to a hundred centuries. 


er ee Hall 2.00 1.55 
An absorbing story of a girl’s experience in running a 

small town newspaper during the absence of her father. 

, ys EP ges yet ee Grant 2.00 1.55 
Another one of Captain Grant’s lively and authentic sea- 

faring stories portraying life on a tramp steamer bound 

from England to Australia. 

ee PE Va on tn hog oka nee eeeeuen Coatsworth 2.00 1.25 
A sensitive and understanding story of a courageous 

young girl who faced life alone in the wilderness of Maine 

a century ago. 

John Marshall: Our Greatest Chief Justice... Moses 2.00 1.35 
An interesting account of the most famous Chief Justice 

of the United States Supreme Court, whose decisions in- 

terpreted the Constitution as we know it today. 

NS Ee oe ee Woodward 3.50 2.65 
A new biography of an amazing career that played an 

important part in two revolutions—American and French. 

re Se eee ere Lindbergh 2.50 1.85 
A dramatic and beautifully written story of the flight 

made by the Lindberghs across the Atlantic Ocean from 

Africa to Brazil. 

Be Gk SOTO... 0 < once Sccccccens Kahmann 2.00 1.55 
A well-told story for those who would like to know some- 

thing about an island under our own flag—Puerto Rico— 

whose individuality and charm are well worth preserving. 

When the Stars Come Out.................. Baker 2.50 1.60 
Dr. Robert H. Baker, Professor of Astronomy at the 

University of Illinois, has written a vivid and accurate but 

very understandable which combines the enthusiasm 

of the star gazer with the caution of the experienced 

astronomer. 


Wild Animal Homesteads................... Mills 2.50 1.95 


A fascinating account of the observations of a wilder- 
ness lover and naturalist in the high reaches of the Rocky 
Mountains. The “homestead” is the territory claimed for 
its own by each animal family. 


Windows on the World.................... Gould 3.00 2.25 
In many respects the most important book for young peo- 

ple this year; an “‘outline of knowledge” of conditions and 

problems of the world today. 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price...............+..- $39.75 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order........ $29.50 

When cash is not sent with the order, the postage and sales tax will 
be added to the cost of the books. 

Any number of books may be ordered at the indicated prices. 

A complete set of these books is on display in the office of every 
county superintendent of schools. 

Send all orders to 
D. F. Nicxots, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 
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How FAST 
They Eat up 


Your Savings 


unless you are T.C.U. 
Protected! 









oe 
When you have to figure so <P 
closely month after month to <% 
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meet the normal expenses of 
living, what do you think would happen if 
suddenly “Bad Luck” should leave you with 
a staggering lot of extra bills? That’s worth Here Is What T.C.U. 
thinking seriously about—right now. Tomorrow may be too late. ; Will Do For You 
Forty years ago a group of Teachers, feeling the hardships that so often 

come, started a low cost plan for protection and financial aid in time of (Fer Less than @ Mickel « Day) 
sickness, accident or quarantine. They said, “By dividing the risk and the Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 






















. ” . loss of life. 
expense among many, none will feel the small cost.” Since then three : , 
generations of teachers have delighted in the protection, financial aid and Pea ee See Se tanker cnet 


peace of mind it has brought. Pay $50 a month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness or ac- 


Costs Less than a Nickel a Day mobile). nent porns. 
to Keep Worry Away 


quarantined and salary 
stopped. 

Surely you can find a place in your budget for an amount so small. You won’t ~—- a —— and 
miss the few pennies you set aside for T.C.U. Protection—but how you will “ws ie b 
rejoice in the assistance that comes in time of greatest need. Surely the prudent nmap Sg ay ee pclae 
thing to do is to make room in your budget for that one small item that may you so desire. 
mean the difference between comfort and financial distress—between peace of 
mind that aids recovery and the agonizing worries of ‘“‘ How can I meet all these All Checks Sent 
extra bills?” FOUNDED by Fast Air Mail 

Ee EE ee ee Siete aerts 


T.C.U. invites you, in your own interest, to consider this matter 


carefully now—without obligation and without pressure. That FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
is the T.C.U. way of doing. No agent will ever call on you. 
You alone decide after you get all the facts. The coupon mailed To the T.C.U., 362 T.C.U. Building, 


today will bring them. Write today. Lincoln, Nebreska. 


TEACHERS 4 
CASUALTY he 
UNDERWRITERS 


362 T.C.U. Bidg. OE EE Ree ee ree 4] 
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I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. 
Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 














“Schools in Small 
Communities” 


@ TWO current fallacies are attacked 

by the Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Schools in Small Com- 
munities. The first is that the small 
school is per se a poor school and some- 
thing that can and should be dispensed 
with as soon as possible. The second is 
that from the standpoint of the school 
administrator the rural field is only a 
stepping stone to “something better.” 

Half of the school children in Amer- 
ica, it is pointed out, are attending 
schools in small communities, or in 
rural areas. The historic importance of 
the small community is expressed in 
the words of de Tocqueville: 

The American Revolution broke out, and 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
which had been nurtured in the townships 
and municipalities, took possession of the 
state; every class enlisted in its cause; battles 
were fought and victories obtained for it; 
until it became the law of laws. 

The anomaly is noted that though 
the nurturing of democratic practices 
is the unique contribution of small 
communities to American civilization, 
here in these cradles of democracy chil- 
dren are denied democratic equality of 
educational opportunity. To discover 
the finances and leadership needed to 
correct this inequality “will test the 
ingenuity of all citizens.” 

To this “unique contribution of the 
small community” is added the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the “good life.” 

Furthermore . . . there is also today a seek- 
ing after cultural, spiritual, and genuine hu- 
man living. The small town or larger village 
is coming into its own. It has become quite 
stabilized during the last two decades and 
has taken on a form of life intermediate be- 
tween the city on the one hand and the open 
country on the other, often combining many 
of the good features of each. Under present 
economic conditions and with modern com- 
forts and conveniences possible, there is a 
growing belief that genuine and abundant 
living can be had best thru the human asso- 
ciations in the smaller communities. Quite 
generally over the country the small indus- 
trial center, the small factory, the small social 
group, and the small community church are 
not only receiving more attention, but are 
emphasized as desirable units. The small com- 
munity is a fundamental unit in American 
democracy. Some believe that in the ac- 
ceptance of the ideal lies the hope of develop- 
ing a healthier American civilization. 

School-community relationships are 
emphasized again and again: 

. The rural community is an emergent 
social unit; it is in the process of becoming; 
it has no official or political entity; it waxes 
and wanes according to the local leadership 
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and various local conditions; and yet it is 
coming to be recognized by rural people as 
the means of improving the common welfare. 
This growing realization of rural people, that 
they are part of a potential community and 
that only thru united effort can they have 
the advantages they desire, has tremendous 
significance for rural education, for the high 
school or consolidated school is the central 
institution of the new rural community. 

Community integration thus be- 
comes the yardstick of school reorgani- 
zation. 

A more timely topic could scarcely 
have been selected for this publication. 
Recent studies have shown that many 
considerations affect the proper size of 
a school district, but there remains the 
necessity of general dissemination of 
this body of information and of gen- 
eral understanding of the distinction 
between the functions of the attend- 
ance and the administrative unit. 

We have somewhat distorted the em- 
phasis of the publication by lingering 
over the social interrelationships of 
school and community. Actually— 
judged by the physical measure of 
number of pages—it is more concerned 
with problems of administration. Ap- 
proved administrative practices 
adapted to the small school situation 
are defined, discussed, and illustrated 
in generous detail, and the text is gen- 
erously documented.—E.P.B. 


Elgin Children’s Crusade 
Against War 

The Chicago Herald American re- 
cently commented editorially on what 
it refers to as “a sane and practical 
children’s crusade to keep America out 
of war” being carried out in the Elgin 
schools under the direction of Super- 
intendent Oral F. Patterson. Mr. Pat- 
terson is quoted: 


In months, possibly years, to come our 
country will be put to a test of peace or war. 
We will be deluged by propaganda to take a 
place among warring nations. America’s part 
in the world today is to show that man can 
live in peace. May our schools—created and 
supported for that purpose—be loyal to that 
high resolve. 


The Herald American comments: 


In the veins of American school children 
flows the blood of every nation now at war 
and of many others. But no matter where 
their families came from they are all Ameri- 
can children. 

As Mr. Patterson suggests, they should be 
taught, as early in life as possible, the virtues 
of tolerance and friendliness toward all the 
peoples of the earth, the wisdom of keep- 
ing out of other people’s quarrels and LOOK- 
ING AFTER OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

Those are excellent AMERICAN ideas. 
A growing generation deeply imbued with 
them can help to keep America from getting 
into war now or in the future. 
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Peoria Division Head 


E. E. Downing 

@ E. E. DOWNING, who last spring 

was unanimously elected president 
of the Peoria Division of the I.E.A., 
will seek through his administration of 
the office to increase teacher participa- 
tion in the work of the Division and 
of the state association. One agency 
through which the Division plans to 
work is a commission to consider busi- 
ness and legislative matters, the mem- 
bership of which will be large enough 
to be representative of all professional 
workers represented in the Division. 

Mr. Downing holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, and has 
given twenty-eight years service to the 
schools of the State, the last thirteen as 
superintendent of the Elmwood schools 
in Peoria County. He is a member of 
the Illinois Education Association, Illi- 
nois High School Principals Associa- 
tion, Illinois Schoolmasters Club, Sig- 
ma Delta Sigma, and Phi Delta Kappa. 





Accrediting Agencies in a 
Democracy 
. .At would appear that accrediting 

agencies in a democracy should limit 
themselves in subject matter required 
of all to those fundamental tools of 
thinking without which the education- 
al process cannot proceed with any 
prospect of success, and beyond that 
encourage the individual to the utmost 
variation consistent with his following 
to its logical conclusion his fundamen- 
tal interest. 

WILLARD W. BEATTY, “Accrediting Procedures 
in a Democracy,” an address before thee North ay 

Secondary Schools in 


tral Association of {Colleges and 
Chicago, March 30, 1939. 
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Retiring President 


H. D. Anderson 


® MR. H. D. ANDERSON, principal 

of the Ottawa Township High 
School, and retiring president of the 
Illinois Valley Division, I.E.A., is an 
educational product of Illinois common 
schools; B. Ed., Western Illinois State 
Teachers College; L.L. B. and M. A., 
University of Illinois. He began his 


teaching in the rural schools of Pike 
County. His diverse professional in- 
terests are reflected in the numerous 
professional societies of which he is a 
member and in his activities in behalf 
of organized education. 

Mr. Anderson is affiliated with Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, Pi Gamma Mu, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Phi and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Upon taking office as president of his 
Division he outlined the following pro- 
gram of activities for the advancement 
of the I.E.A. program, which has been 
carried out throughout the year: 

1. Group meeting of all delegates to I.E.A. 
annual meeting and one hundred percent rep- 
resentation. 

2. Good-will dinner in the Division for 
editors, representatives, board members, 
teachers and laymen. 

3. One program in each service club in the 
Division on school problems, with the films. 

4. Promotion of secondary school discus- 
sion group meetings under the leadership of 
Dr. Frank Jensen, LaSalle, Illinois. 

5. Special meetings in the counties of the 
Division for teachers to study school finance, 
tenure, and pensions. 

6. Special meetings in each county for 
study councils on school aid and better 
schools. 

7. Promotion of the public relations pro- 
gram of I.E.A., with a particular effort to 
mobilize the various organized forces already 
in existence. 





The Teachers’ Place in 
Administration 

After finding so many opportunities 
for, and advantages in, active teacher 
participation in administration, it is 
disheartening indeed to contemplate 
the practical field situation. The same 
farce often found in student participa- 
tion in school control is evident here. 

Teachers, in delegating responsibili- 
ties and authority to students, very 
often allow them to participate in any 
activity which is relatively unimpor- 
tant. . . . The exact counterpart is 
found in teacher-administrator co-op- 
eration. The “dangerous” areas are 
not included in the teacher participa- 
tion offerings. 

What are these dangerous areas? 
They are mainly the amount and the 
type of supervision, working load, sal- 
ary schedule, tenure of office, and 
leaves of absence. In only a very few 
cities are these regular areas in which 
teachers may have a voice. In brief, 
it is usually true that those things 
which concern a teacher vitally are not 
to concern him while he participates in 
administration —WILL1aAmM L. MANZE. 


The Clearing House. September, 1939, page 4. 


Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YOUC==== 
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Mouth Health Aid 


It’s a boon to the school doctor 
and nurse to be able to recommend 
for children something they just 
naturally love. Chewing gum —as 
healthful as it is popular—is a 
cleansing agent for the teeth that 
children willingly use. The chew- 
ing provides stimulating exercise 
for their gums. So, Teachers — 
there’s a reason, a time and place 
for Chewing Gum . . . University 


Research is basis of our advertising. 


Four Factors Toward Good 
Teeth Are: Proper Nutrition, 
Personal Care, See Your Dentist 
and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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You M. ay be Interested 


An Answer to Intolerance 

An American Answer to Intolerance 
is the title of a teachers manual dis- 
tributed by the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America. W. Warren Bar- 
bour, George Gordon Battle, and Wil- 
liam Allen White are co-chairmen of 
the council. The distinguished mem- 
bership of the educational advisory 
commitee which recommended the four 
approaches that form the framework 
of the study indicate that in it teachers 
will find a valuable aid. 

The four approaches incorporated 
in the study-are: 

A. Self-examination for prejudice 
and habitual attitudes 

B. Careful study of current propa- 
ganda devices and their use by or- 
ganizations and individuals to spread 
intolerance 

C. Rethinking of American ideals, 
applying them to present local and na- 
tional problems and realizing them 
through student projects and group 
activities 

D. The supplying of factual infor- 
mation about subjects on which prop- 
agandists are most misleading, with 
emphasis on the contributions of vari- 
ous “racial” and national groups to 
American life 

In no sense does the council attempt 
to impose a “tolerance program” on 
existing curricula, but rather to give 
the classroom teacher practical tech- 
niques that can be incorporated into 
regular subjects. 

The manual was written by Frank 
Walser, author of The Art of Confer- 
ence and authority on group study and 
discussion methods, assisted by An- 
nette Smith, formerly of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Violet 
Edwards, educational director, The In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis. 

The manual will be sent without 
charge to interested teachers. Address 
requests to the Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America, Lincoln Building, 
New York City. 


World View of Education 


It is news when teachers can charter 
a large passenger liner for a combina- 
tion goodwill cruise of 15,000 miles to 
fifteen Latin-American ports and a 
conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. This actually 
took place this summer when 750 
teachers sailed from New York on 
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July 6 aboard the S. S. Rotterdam, and 
returned to New York August 28. 

It was such an impressive perform- 
ance that we believe the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole will be interested in 
learning more about the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. A 
pamphlet giving the history, aims, and 
objectives of the organization may be 
had from the office of the Secretary 
General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Health Playlets for Puppet Shows 


Dr. A. C. Baxter, director of the 
Department of Public Health, has 
available for distribution to Illinois 
schools, on request, mimeographed 
scripts of the hand puppet playlets that 
attracted crowds to the health exhibits 
of the State Fair last summer. Scripts 
may be chosen from the following list 
of titles and topics: 

Be Kind to Dumb Humans, on rabies and 
tularemia; The Call to Arms, on immuniza- 
tion; The Birth of a Notion, on public health 
nursing; Biting Wit, on dental hygiene; The 
“Nut” in Nutrition, on nutrition; A Swim- 
ming Stroke of Genius, on sanitary swimming 
pools; The American Way, on the functions 
of a local health officer; and The Pneumonia 
Brothers, on pneumonia control. 

Suggested reference volumes for 
school puppet projects include Fist 
Puppetry, by David Frederick Milli- 
gan, and The Book of Puppets, by 
Martha P. Munger and Annie Lee 
Elder. 


Rating Scale for 
Business Education 


The Proceedings of the Business 
Education Conference held at the 
School of Business of the University of 
Chicago June 29 and 30 will contain 
the report of a Work Committee, whose 
discussions relating to standards to be 
used in measuring curricula and guid- 
ance programs, took direction from 
replies to a questionnaire widely cir- 
culated under the title: “Potential Ele- 
ments in a Tentative Rating Scale for 
Business Education.” The committee 
attempted to arrive at tentative con- 
clusions with respect to six areas of 
judgment: (1) purposes and philos- 
ophy of business education, (2) the 
curriculum, (3) the teaching staff, (4) 
facilities, (S$) guidance program, (6) 
adjustment to economic and com- 
munity situations. 

The report of the Work Committee 
was made the subject of extended dis- 
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cussion by the entire conference, and 
the published report is in the amended 
form that resulted from this discussion. 
Professor Harald G. Shields and As- 
sistant Professor Ann Brewington, both 
of the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, guided the meetings 
of the Work Committee. 


Geographic News Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society, 
of Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geogra- 
phic News Bulletin for teachers will 
be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. 

The bulletins are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as a part of 
its program to diffuse geographic in- 
formation. They are obtainable only 
by teachers, librarians, and college and 
normal school students. They give 
timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic de- 
velopments, new industries, costumes 
and customs, and world progress in 
other lands. 

Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bulletins 
desired. Each application should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
cover the mailing cost of the bulletins 
for the school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent to 
one address, but twenty-five cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 





To the Teachers 


(Continued from page 38) 


3. Instructional Equipment and 
Supplies: (General estimate of equip- 
ment and supplies by departments) 

4. School Library: (a) adequacy 
of books, (b) room, (c) extent used 
and library service 

5. School Records: (a) adequacy 
of records, (b) provision for their safe- 
keeping 

6. Administration and Supervision: 
(a) financial condition, (b) policies of 
the board of education, (c) working 
relationships, (d) administration, (e) 
supervisory program 

7. Professional preparation of the 
Instructional Staff 

8. The Teaching Load 

9. The Pupil Load 

10. The Educational Program 
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Southern Division President 


John R. Creek 

The Southern Division is proud of its par- 
ticipation in the program of the I.E.A., and 
though we may do no pioneering in a par- 
ticular field for this year, we do pledge our 
continued support in the cause of education. 

The record of the Southern Division 
in the work of the organization lends 
great significance to this assurance of 
President Creek. His elevation to the 
presidency of the Southern Division 
provides another outlet for service to 
the profession to supplement the other 
capacities in which he has worked: 
member of the Resolutions Committee 
of the LE.A., director of Federal 
Forums for the state of Illinois, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education, 
president of the Southern Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club. 

Mr. Creek received his Ph.B from 
the University of Chicago, and the 
A.M. from Columbia University. He 
has been connected with the Herrin 
City schools for twenty-five years, 
since 1921 as superintendent. 


Valuable Studies Published 


@ A LARGE amount of information bearing 
upon the status and problems of education 
in the United States is available in the publi- 
cations resulting from the studies carried on 
by the temporary staff of specialists in edu- 
cation, public administration, and economics, 
who were called to the service of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
Titles of a number of these “Staff Studies” 
recently received in this office follow: 
Organization and Administration of 
Public Education, Staff Study Number 2, 
by Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gil- 
more. Paper. 183 pages. Price, $0.20. 
Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education, Staff Study 
Number 5, by Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. 
Lawler and associates, Francis G. Cornell, 
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Mable Newcomer and Fredlyn Ramsey. 
Paper. 99 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Selected Legal Problems in Providing 
Federal Aid for Education, Staff Study 
Number 7, by Robert R. Hamilton with an 
introduction by Paul R. Mort. Paper. 71 
pages. Price, $0.15. 

Vocational Rebabilitation of the Physic- 
ally Disabled, Staff Study No. 9, by Lloyd E. 
Blauch. Paper. 101 pages. Price, $0.15. 

The National Y outh Administration, Staff 
Study No. 13, by Palmer O. Johnson and 
Oswald L. Harvey; introduction by Doak S. 
Campbell. Paper. 121 pages. Price, $0.15. 


Educational Activities of the Works 
Progress Administration, Staff Study Num- 
ber 14, by Doak S. Campbell, Frederick H. 
Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. Paper. 185 
pages. Price, $0.25. 

Public Education in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Staff Study Number 15, by Lloyd 
E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers. Paper. 99 
pages. Price, $0.20. 

United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The Extent of Equalization Secured 
Through State School Funds, Staff Study 
No. 6, by Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. Paper. 55 pages. Price, $0.15. 

“Although there is an increasing number 
of exceptions, the majority of States are not, 
at present, distributing their own funds in 
a manner that could be recommended for 
the distribution of Federal funds,” is the 
conclusion of this study of the equalization 
factor of State distributive funds by two 
University of Chicago men. 

“In fewer than one-third of the States ex- 
amined do equalization plans appear to pro- 
vide, either through large appropriations to 
all, (Washington and Florida) or through 
allocating larger shares to the weaker sec- 
tions, (Minnesota, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming) for what appears to be a reason- 
ably equitable distribution of aid to those 
areas that probably have the greatest need 

. the least ability,” they find. 

The weaknesses of assessed valuation as 
an index of ability are pointed out and to a 
degree offset by the use of two other indexes: 
(1) number of children 7 to 13 years of age 
per thousand adult population 20 to 64, and 
(2) composite estimates of plane of living. 
Twenty-six diagrams show the relationship 
among these measures of need as they exist 
in twenty-five counties of each state so 
treated,, or fewer in the cases of some 
States where there are actually fewer 
counties, and indicate the degree to which 
state school funds equalize these differences. 

In general, the diagrams reveal that meager 
tax resources accompany low levels of liv- 
ing and high ratios of children to adults, and 
conversely that high levels of living and low 
ratios of children to adults are accompanied 
by a large amount of taxable wealth. 

Diagrams for Illinois and Minnesota, the 





only North Central states so treated, indicate | 


that Illinois shows greater extremes in 
plane of living among the twenty-five coun- 
ties selected, fewer children 7 to 13 years of 
age per thousand of adult population, great- 
er assessed valuations in counties in relation 
to the number of children, and distributes 
less than half as much from State funds 
to her county receiving the maximum amount 
as does Minnesota. 
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FOR YOUR 


GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


Hamrin-Erickson; For administrators who now 
have or are starting a program of group guidance 
This Guidance Service tells how to set up a 
useable prog” wm, demonstrates what can be done 
in any high school without aid of guidance 
specialists. 
TEACHER'S GUIDE; manual explains how 4 
year guidance program may be successfully or- 
ganized and administered. Outlines, activities, 
suggests. 
Unit |, Making Good in High School 
Unit 2, Keepi Physically Fit 
Unit 3, A Health Program 

, Understanding Myself 

a me | a Look At Yourself 

, Selecting an Occupation 

, Getting a Job 

, The Graduate Looks Ahead 

, As Others Like You 


A Study of th stitution 


McKisson; Comb 

Conveys in pa: — 
bodi in ee 7th, 
workbook, 48 


McKnight & ne 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


S Your Beauty 
] \\ Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 42 
aged in the removal of superfluous hair. 

pain—no scars—experienc oper- 
ators —% reasonable rates for guaran- 
teed work 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Clip Ad for Booklet or Call Central 4639 
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EVERYPUPIL BOOKS 


a neu 
CLASSROOM APPROACH 


EVERYPUPIL 

BOOKS bring a fresh, 
vigorous interest for teacher and pupil. 
Prepared by nationally il educators 
this modern program of development pro- 
vides for constructive thought and origina! 
expression. 

EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in 
large, legible type; unique with their a 4 
new style of wire binding. let, 


Positive Approach,” free on 


4 OUTSTANDING SERIES: 
Books, grades 2, 3, 6; 
grades 1, 2, 3; Le Trails, grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: Arithmetic Books, grades 
1, 2, 3. Price 32c each plus 7c postage. 
Usual quantity discounts. Agents Wanted. 


Safety 
Health and Play, 








|] Schuyler Dobson Co., Front and N: 


aghten 
Sts., Columbus, O0.—Please send following 


Everypupil Books 








| Amt. Enclosed 
Name 


| Address__ 














A Message to Teachers 


By AMY H. HINRICHS 
President of N.E.A. 


@ IT is a pleasure to greet, through 

your official publication, the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. We have begun a new school ses- 
sion. May we have, in this crucial 
year, greater strength and renewed in- 
spiration to do our part in influencing 
toward the more abundant life and the 
offices of good citizenship the children 
and young people of America. 

These are serious times. Adequate 
support of the schools is threatened in 
some quarters by those who do not un- 
derstand. It is true that there are now 
something over a million fewer chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
twelve in the United States than there 
were in 1929-’30. It is also true that 
school funds have never been so abun- 
dant that the decrease in enrollment 
can be used as a reason for retrench- 
ment. It is also true that the number 
of pupils in high school is very definite- 
ly on the increase. Unemployment 
keeps young people in school longer. 

Those who seek lower taxes or diver- 
sion of school monies at the expense of 
public education must be shown that 
free education is the foundation on 
which our democracy rests. It is our 
duty as educators to stress and stress 
again the principle that adequate pro- 
vision for education is not at all an ex- 
travagant gift, but the wisest kind of 
investment in good citizenship. Teach- 
ers would be among the first to recog- 
nize the validity of many of the social 
services for which provision has come 
to be made in the past two decades. 
But teachers are in a strategic position 
to realize the shortsightedness and fol- 
ly of any attempts to cut school budg- 
ets to provide the wherewithal for oth- 
er needs. As Secretary Williard E. 
Givens of the N.E.A. says, “Children 
come first in a democracy.” The Amer- 
ican way of life has always included 
the assurance of opportunity for the 
young. 

It is only a united profession that 
can bring home to the American pub- 
lic these facts and their implications. 
Each of our state associations has done 
and is doing valiant work in its own 
area, but nation-wide problems need 
nation-wide organization. The N.E.A. 
supplies that need. Your first duty, it 
is true, is to your local and state organ- 
ization. You cannot discharge that 
duty fully unless you are also a mem- 
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ber of the N.E.A. The greater your 
breadth of view because of national 
contacts, the more adequately can you 


deal with local situations. It is im- 
perative that you give your active sup- 
port and co-operation to the other edu- 
cators of the country. They can help 
you and you can help them. “In union 
there is strength.” The N.E.A. awaits 
your membership for this year if you 
have not already sent it in. You will 
not withhold it, will you? 


Dr. Roswell C. Puckett 


@ THE cause of free public education 

in Illinois and in the Nation suffers 
the loss of a dynamic leader, who 
worked unceasingly to elevate the pro- 
fession of teaching and school adminis- 
tration to ever higher levels of efficiency 
and social effectiveness and thus to 
greater public esteem, in the passing of 
Dr. Roswell C. Puckett, late principal 
of Bloom Township High School, Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois. 

Dr. Puckett actively participated in 
numerous professional organizations, 
among them the Lake Shore Division 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Judd 
Club, the Superintendents’ Round Ta- 
ble of Northern Illinois, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. Membership in these organi- 
zations to him meant more than the 
mere payment of dues and professional 
fellowship. Of him it truly may be 
said that he “put in more than he 
hoped to receive,” a motto he diligently 
followed in everything he undertook. 

He was a man of earnest convictions 
in all matters—social, political, eco- 
nomic, as well as educational—and he 
was never known to hedge in giving 
expression to his convictions, but he 
was always tolerant of views opposed 
to his own. 

As an exponent of the philosophy 
and the processes of democracy in 
school administration as well as in 
community life, he had few equals. 
Enlisting and encouraging co-operation 
and participation on the part of all— 
students, teachers and parents—in the 
formulation of policies, programs and 
procedures, were his uppermost and 
constant objectives. 

His hope and faith in the unlimited 
possibilities for human good of the 
democratic way of life colored every- 
thing he did as the administrative head 
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of the Bloom Township High School. 

To a greater degree than most peo- 
ple engaged in the field of public sec- 
ondary education, ‘he recognized the 
necessity of modifying the school pro- 
gram to meet the educational needs of 
all the young people who present them- 
selves at the doors of the modern 
American public high school. Prepa- 
ration for college, he argued, was cer- 
tainly an important function of the 
high school, but when less than 10 per- 
cent of the high-school graduates plan 
to attend college, the school has equal- 
ly important obligations to prepare the 
other 90 percent for meeting the prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and opportuni- 
ties of their future. Accordingly, he 
was a staunch advocate of adjusting 
the curriculum to the varying educa- 
tional needs and capacities of the mod- 
ern secondary school population by 
means of special courses, flexible teach- 
ing methods, and a broad range of ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

In the brief period of six years of 
vigorous and constructive leadership, 
Dr. Puckett made an outstanding con- 
tribution to secondary education in 
Illinois. His dynamic personality and 
his sound educational statesmanship 
will continue to guide his co-workers 
for many years to come——BEN A. 
SYLLA. 


The Quest for Efficiency 
in Government 


Already in our smaller laboratories 
of popular experimentation—cities and 
states—has appeared a profound con- 
viction that many of our inherited in- 
stitutions are not adapted to the re- 
quirements of the age, are in fact in- 
efficient. In all our great cities the 
double chamber council has been abol- 
ished, a single chamber installed, and 
the mayor endowed with broad powers 
in his own right. In 650 cities the 
mayor-and-council system has been 
discarded and the city-manager plan 
substituted for it. In a majority of the 
states the inherited scheme of adminis- 
tration has recently been abrogated, in 
whole or in part, and the power of the 
governor over finance and the conduct 
of public business has been materially 
increased. In several states an attack 
has been made on the weaknesses of 
legislatures, and a legislative council 
instituted for the purpose of concen- 
trating research, knowledge, and imag- 
ination on public questions. 
adres belo the Congres — j Pa ng 4 ‘De 


mocracy, Teachers Co Columbia University, 
August 15, = 
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Training for School Boards? 


By NICKOLAUS L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


® BOARDS of education are widely 

recognized as the superior method 
for representing the people in public 
education, but plans should be devised 
to provide school board members with 
training before as well as during their 
service in order to assure the public 
that their representatives are serving 
public education in the most satisfac- 
tory method. 

Most of the problems in public edu- 
cation have been explored by research 
and survey workers, with the result 
that the most acceptable solutions for 
educational problems are usually to be 
found in educational literature. In- 
surance, bonding, curriculum building, 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings, accounting, state support, 
and the thousand and one other similar 
problems have been thus studied, and 
books have been published on them 
showing both the acceptable and un- 
desirable practices throughout the 
country and suggesting principles for 
future action. 

School board members, after a year 
or more of service, find their public 
work most attractive. They become 
enthusiastic about education and fre- 
quently develop as its best supporters. 
Many of them read widely, defend 
board policies in the press and before 
the public, and assume distinct leader- 
ship in other important ways. They are 
all, no doubt, interested in the con- 
tinued improvement of their service. 
There are various ways to bring this 
about. 

Every school board should have its 
own library of books and magazines 
pertaining to education. School board 
associations, both local and state, 
which devote their programs to profes- 
sional education topics, as is done by 
the New York State School Boards 
Association, have proved to be splendid 
agencies for the training of members. 
School boards which organize advisory 
committees of laymen and educators 
for informal discussion of principles 
and problems of education become 
truly democratic in the solution of 
their problems. It will be very helpful 
to school board members to develop 
joint conferences of educators, social 
workers, health workers, and workers 
in other important community services, 
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for the discussion of common problems 
and the integration of the work in all 
these areas. It has even been sug- 
gested that new school board recruits 
serve for a time before casting a vote. 
This would provide further opportunity 
for making contacts and exploring the 
areas which are of immediate impor- 
tance in local school board work. 
School boards should print periodi- 
cally a history of school board decisions 
and policies. Such a history, covering 


a ten-year period, may well constitute | 


a guide for new school board members 
as well as for the lay public. It should 
be comprehensive enough to reveal the 
underlying principles upon which the 
community is operating its schools, the 
attitude that the community is adopt- 
ing towards the school personnel and 
student body, and the relationships be- 
tween community needs and school 
accomplishment. 

It is no easy task to serve the public 
as a school board member. The best 
service can be assured only as school 
board members become students of the 
field and act in terms of professional 
knowledge rather than personal judg- 
ment or traditional concepts. 


Adult Education 


Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Salem, Oregon, “The Responsi- 
bilities of the Public Schools to Provide Op- 
portunities for Adults to Study in Keeping 
with the Best That the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program Has Provided in the Last Six 
Years.”* 

@® TRADITIONAL teaching _ tech- 

niques have been discarded to a 
great extent on the W.P.A. Adult Edu- 
cation Program. Teachers, faced by the 
necessity of interesting groups of 
adults varying greatly in age, interest, 
background, and intelligence, have 
found traditional teaching methods in- 
adequate. 

In one class of which I have record, 
the ages of class members vary uni- 
formly from 17 to 61. Twenty-two 
different vocations are represented, and 
the education varies from the first- 
grade to college graduation. 

Faced with a situation such as this, 





*An address before the recent meeting of the 
N.E.A. in San Francisco. 
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National College of Education 
Complete education for ($gth 
teaching in elementary 
rae ee, 


es, kindergarten and 
Chil- 
dren's demonstration school and 


nursery school. 


Spasrves ee center. Wide va- 
riety of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Special summer classes. 


Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 


cago'’s lovel North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. ere we offer you cultural 
education plus vocational training. .E. 


degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
—, and 2-year certificate. Write for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. $28-M, Evanston, Ili. 


GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable job 
with the United States Government? Have the 
income justified by your education. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S225, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 82-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 








our teachers have turned to student- 
centered teaching and student partici- 
pation. Adults who have worked dur- 
ing the day do not take kindly to lec- 
tures and subject-centered teaching. 
Whether or not it has been recognized 
as a specific educational technique, it 
is certain that all our successful adult 
education teachers have made a study 
of their students to learn their inter- 
ests, their traits, and their back- 
grounds and have made full use of 
their findings in their teachings. 

The teachers have been completely 
unhampered in their work of develop- 
ing successful teaching techniques. It 
has been recognized by those respon- 
sible for the direction and supervision 
of the work that teaching methods 
must be developed in the field by those 
actually engaged in teaching. The 
adult student body is not as tolerant 
of experimental errors as the students 
of the public schools. 





The Humane Spirit in 
Society 

. Behind all beneficent institutions 
of society, ever helping to sustain 
them, is that elusive but potent force 
known as the humane spirit. This spirit 
has been associated with all great re- 
ligions. Trampled upon by power, 
crushed by the organization of inter- 
ests, the humane spirit endures in 
many forms, under varied professions 
of faith, and offers the strength of jus- 
tice and mercy against the effronteries 
of tyranny and the angers of brute 
destruction. Without it even demo- 
cratic government is an empty shell. 





Charles A. Beard, wy of Democracy,” an 
address before the Con Education for De- 
Teachers College Columbia University, 


mocracy. 
August 15, 1939. 
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Handicapped Children 


(Continued from page 40) 

districts by making definite appropria- 
tions to certain specific districts that 
have shown in the past special con- 
cern for the education of crippled chil- 
dren. It is contended that this method 
will tend to prevent deficits such as 
have occurred so frequently in the 
past. In addition to the definite 
amounts of money appropriated to 
particular school districts there was 
also appropriated a sum of money to 
be allocated to other school districts 
which may decide to establish special 
classes or schools for crippled children 
during the biennium. 
\ The total appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the excess cost of educating 
handicapped children was increased by 
the Sixty-first General Assembly from 
$400,000 per annum to $549,000 per 
annum; it also increased the number of 
grants to school districts having sight- 
saving classes. 


Education vs. Medical Attention 

It should be pointed out here that 
with the financial aid of the Federal 
Government, through the Social Secur- 
ity Act, Illinois is at present making 
marked progress in helping handi- 
capped children, particularly crippled 
children, in so far as medical attention 
is concerned. Clinics are being held in 
various parts of the State and parents 
no longer need to go far from home to 
get expert medical advice concerning 
their handicapped children. Our chief 
problem now, in my opinion, is to 
provide better educational facilities for 
handicapped children. Many children 
previously unable to get to the doors 
of the school have been brought there 
through the functioning of the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

A program for handicapped chil- 
dren is incomplete unless it provides 
for academic training and guidance of 
those children below the employment 
age as well as the correction of their 
bodily defects. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What are some considerations involved 
in assuring an equal educational opportunity 
to handicapped children in Illinois? 

2. What legal limitations now stand in 
the way of realizing that ideal? 

3. What gains toward this goal were 
made through the accomplishments of the 
Sixty-first General Assembly ? 

4. Discuss possible advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent in dual administration 
of education for the handicapped. 


THINGS TO DO 
1. Ask your superintendent to present the 
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needs of your district with respect to special 
education for the handicapped. 

2. Invite some informed person to ad- 
dress your group on the state-wide aspects 
of the problem. 

3. Secure a copy of the Pepper-Boland 
bill introduced into the last Congress. Con- 
sider its provisions for education of the 
handicapped in every state in the Union. To 
what extent would it have been helpful in 
meeting the needs of your local system? 


THINGS TO READ 


1. Martens, E. H., (a) Parents’ Prob- 
lems with Exceptional Children, 1932; (b) 
Group Activities for Mentally Retarded 
Children, 1933. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

2. McLeop, B., “Teachers’ Problems with 
Exceptional Children,” 1934: (a) Crippled 
Children, Pamphlet No. 55; (b) Children of 
Lowered Vitality, Pamphlet No. 56; (c) 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Pamphlet No. 
54. United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

3. Braucn, Lioyp E., Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Physically Disabled, 1938. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 

4. Ape, Lester K., Meeting the Needs of 
the Mentally Retarded, Bulletin No. 420, 
1939. Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

5. Boome, E. J., The Nature and Treat- 
ment of Stammering, 1932. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. 

6. Journal of Juvenile Research, 15 
“Social Responsibility and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” pp. 7-17, January, 1931. 

7. Bentiey, Joun E., Problem Children, 
1936. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York. 

8. Harr, Hersert J. and Knox, MeErtIce 
B., Handicrafts for the Handicapped, 1928. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 

9. PrircuHarp, Miriam, The Mechanical 
Ability of Subnormal Boys, 1936. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

10. Branton, Smirey and Branton, 
Marcaret G., For Stutterers, 1936. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York. 

11. Boorstern, Samuet W., Orthopedics 
for the Teachers of Crippled Children, 1935. 
Aidem Publishing Company, New York. 

12. Fiscuer, Marcverire K., The Spastic 
Child, 1934. C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

13. McBrwe, Eart D., Crippled Chil- 
dren, 1931. C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

14. Rocers, James F., What Every 
Teacher Should Know About the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils, 1936. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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OCTOBER 

20 Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Joliet, Octo- 
ber 20, 1939. 

Speakers: Hon. Josh Lee, Senator from 
Oklahoma; Dr. E. Guy Cutshall; and 
Floyd T. Goodier, Director of Integration, 
Illinois State Normal University. 

20 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 20, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of 
philosophy, University of Chicago and II- 
linois Congressman at Large. Symposium: 
“The American Way” by Good Will Team 
from National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

23 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 





Association, annual meetings. Evanston 

Township High School, Evanston, and J. 

Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Oc- 

tober 23, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Glenn Frank, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
chairman Committee on Education, House 
of Representatives, Illinois General As- 
sembly ; and William Lewis, president La- 
Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
National Society for Prevention of Blind- 
ness, annual conference. New York City, 
October 26-28, 1939. 

27 Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 27, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Robert M. Hutch 
ins, president, University of Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 

2 Illinois High School Conference. Urbana, 

November 2-4, 1939. 

Conierence of Food Service Directors, 

fifth annual convention. Baltimore, Mary- 

land, November 2-4, 1939. 

Chicago Division, Illinois Education Asso- 

ciation, annual meeting. 32 West Ran- 

dolph Street, Chicago, November 4, 1939. 

24 Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, annual convention. Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, November 24-25, 
1939. 

Section meetings will be held for ele- 
mentary, junior high school and senior 
high school science and mathematics 
teachers. 


DECEMBER 

6 Third School Broadcast Conference. Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, December 6-8, 1939. 

27 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Elks Club, Springfield, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1939. 

27 National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, annual convention. William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27-30, 
1939, 

28 Phi Delta Kappa Council, annual meeting 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 
1939. 


FEBRUARY 

24 American Association of School Admini- 
strators, annual meeting. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 24-29, 1940. 

APRIL 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 

Both members of the association and 

non-members may register and attend all 
sessions. 
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‘- | J. E. A. TAKES LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP 
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«» | More Funds Needed | Promotes New 
Four years ago the association decid- = 
ana, ed upon a policy of more active leader- Retirement Law 
ship. A public relations committee was BRARY 
tors, set up in each of the Divisions and a| Enactment of a sound, ocoailll Te- | 0 BARY, OF uidlfissociation in perfecting 
bts Department of Public Relations was | tirement law for the teachers of Iie #5 sound, actuarial retirement 
\s80- established in the State Office. nois by the Sixty-first General Assem- | for Tess teachers, as well as securing 
Ran- The 1.E.A. entered the 1939 legisla- | bly came as a crowning ach e consideration of it by the 
— tive session with a well-knit organiza- | after many years of work by the Illi- “ltuiols 
= tion, wide backing from thousands of | nois Education Association. Retirement systems of other states 
4-25, Illinois citizens, and active support} All teachers coming under the new | were carefully studied. The best of 
ele- from numerous organizations. For the | retirement law will benefit from this | actuarial assistance was employed. 
a first time in history the State Depart- | accomplishment of their association. | Nearly $4,700 were spent for this pur- 
atics ment of Finance recommended an in- | The old pension system wa fast ap- | pose alone. George M. Buck, an actu- 
crease in the State oe Fund. | proaching financial disaster, having | 4™Y who has helped draft such retire- 
To achieve this present public atti- i piled up asf actuarial deficit of $47,- ment laws now working successfully 
Con- tude.towerd education Or associatie 000,000. Larger contributions by both | othes states, was emppoyed to assist 
sia ‘Saichadto- dip imto its reserve—to-fe Chere and the State from now on e-em ee 
mang finanee the printing of materials; col- will sli Diad: watt bill. 
Bri lecting information; making. slides, insure safe and adequate retire-/ 1, the closing days of the recent 
oie film strips, and motion pictures; and | ™™t allowances to teachers. ‘ Those | jegislative session, it became evident 
Penn other means of releasing information. | €@ving the service before retirement | that some changes would have to be 
2-30, The membership dues of $2.00, only | 4" BOW guaranteed full return of all made to eliminate certain legislative 
one-half of which goes to the State As- | f their payments to the system. This | opposition. The I-E.A. again employed 
~r sociation and includes a subscription | was not true under the old plan. Such | a competent actuary, Arthur Stedry 
art: to the ILLmNo1s TEACHER, has not pro- | accomplishments demonstrate the im- | Hansen, to redraft the bill so as to 
vided sufficient funds to finance the | portance of membership in a strong eliminate legislative opposition, but 
mini- expanded program. Believing that the | professional organization such as the | S¢ving the fundamental soundness of 
Mis- results would justify their actions, the | | FA. the legislation. 
annual meetings, in recent years, have | Previous to 1932 association com- | LE.A. Drafts Bulk 
directed that the reserves of the associ- | mittees investigated the soundness of of School Legislation 
ation, ation be tapped to allow the program | the old plan and studied improved | Six important new school laws 
lwau- to be carried out. These resources now | forms of retirement legislation. In | adopted by the Sixty-first General 
oo. 4 are exhausted. The Board of Directors | 1932 a committee to write a pension | Assembly were drafted by the Research 
aye have had to borrow funds to finance | bill was appointed by the Board of | Department of our association. The 
current operations this year. Directors, following authorization of | new retirement law, and its companion 
Foreseeing the present situation, the | such a committee by the annual meet- e; the new State Distributive 
‘RS Representative Assembly at the annual | ing in December, 1931. This committee | Fund ‘law, raising the elementary 
. meeting in December of last year, | made its final report to the annual | equalization level $10 per pupil and 
Cover authorized a graduated increase in dues | meeting in 1935, in the form of a defin- | establishing an $80 equalization level 
wee to finance this increased activity, sub- | ite bill. The bill was first introduced | for high schools; the law increasing the 
deaae ject to ratification by a majority of the | into the Legislature in 1937. In 1939 | StateDistributive Fund from $26,000,- 
a Divisions before becoming effective. | it was again introduced in the form | 000 to $29,400,000; the law increas- 
Four Divisions meeting last spring rat- | of H.B. 499 and received favorable | ing the non-high school rate from 50c 
59 ified the amendment. consideration by the Legislature, with | to 75c without referendum, and from 
we Under the proposed plan dues would | certain amendments -which did not | 75c to $1.00 with referendum; and 
“61 remain the same as at present for | fundamentally change the basic princi- | State aid for transportation of pupils; 
..57 those receiving salaries of $1500 or | ples of the plan. all were prepared by the Illinois Edu- 
34 less, would be $3.00 for those receiving | Such a brief schedule of events gives | cation Association. This speaks well for 
from $1500 to $2499, and $4.00 for | only a bare suggestion of the years of | the confidence placed in the I.E.A. by 
1939 those receiving $2500 or more. work and study by members and | the Legislature. 














L E. A. Headquarters Staff . . . 


State Headquarters, \ 
The “teachers’ building” is located 


following school legislation through 
the Legislative Bulletins has been 
doubled. 

As chief spokesman for the teach- 
ers before the Legislature, Pearson took 





Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary. and Edna Carlson, Assistant Secretary. 
Directing the organized efforts of 45,000 members of our profession is the responsibility 


of our Secretary. His first year has seen much ground gained. 


As one of the 45,000 members of the 


Illinois Education Association, you 
have representing you at all times a 
State professional headquarters in 
Springfield. Housed in a modern of- 
fice‘ building, you have a staff con- 
stanfiy working to advance your inter- 
ests and the interests of the public 
schools of Illinois. 

The Department of Research is con- 
tinually at work collecting, organizing, 
and analyzing factual material con- 
cerning the financing and organization 
of the public schools, and personnel 
problems of teachers, such as, tenure 
in office, certificating standards, salary 
levels, and adequate retirement sys- 
tems. Your Public Relations Depart- 
ment is working at all times to present 
these facts to the people of Illinois. 
Your official publication, the ILLrno1s 
TEACHER, serves as a means of com- 
munication to -practically all of the 
members of your profession. Your Sec- 
retarial Department is continually at 
work co-ordinating all of the efforts in 
the profession to promote educational 
advancement. 

All of these forces are brought to 
bear upon legislation affecting your 
welfare, through such activity as draft- 
ing legislation, securing its sponsorship, 
following bills through a maze of legis- 
lative enactment, and securing for them 
understanding and support by the peo- 
ple of Illinois as well as favorable con- 
sideration of them by the members of 
the Legislature. 

During his first year of service as 
Executive Secretary of the I.E.A., 








Irving F. Pearson has continually em- 
phasized. democratic organization of 
and procedure witjin the association. 
He believes that teachers should be or- 
ganized on a local basis for_study of 
and action upon issues affecting teach- 
ers and the profession of education. 
Local teacher units should have repre- 
sentation in divisional organizations. 
He advocates universal membership in 
local, state, and national professional 
organizations, and sees as his biggest 


Eva Dale, Assistant Director of Public 
Relations. 


Direct mail reaches 8,000 key people. 


task the co-ordination of all education- 
al forces of the State. 

Extended contacts for the associa- 
tion have been made during his first 
year of office. The number of those 








his first legislative session in full stride. 
Mr. Pearson has instituted new office 
and accounting procedure with the as- 
sistance of Edna Carlson, his Secretary, 
and has inaugurated weekly staff meet- 
ings which co-ordinate the work of the’ 


State Office. ge 
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Bernard I. Griffith, Director of Public 
Relations. 


Intelligent legislative action in respect to 
school bills is based upon intelligent public 
and professional understanding “back home.” 

B. I. Griffith is not only big in 
stature, but big in capabilities. He has 
the big task of acquainting our mem- 
bers and the public at large with the 
findings of our Research Department 
and the recommendations of our com- 
mittees, and activating them in behalf 
of desired legislation. 

In this connection Mr. Griffith’s de- 
partment has made “movies” and slides 
depicting educational inequalities in Il- 





Memorial Building. 


located #§ Statehouse grounds in Springfield. 


linois, distributed supporting data in 
thousands of pamphlets and news re- 
leases, built a list of several thousand 
key persons interested in public educa- 
tion, organized teacher councils and 
county lay councils, participated in 
many state-wide and local conferences, 
and contacted scores of state organiza- 
tions and leaders. 

Eva Dale, Mr. Griffith’s assistant, 
prepares the addressograph mailing 
lists on association machines, aiid uses 
the-addressograph plates and machine 
to address communications to thou- 
sands of Illinois teachers and other cit- 
izens. A mailing meter and postage 
machine automatically seals, stamps, 
dates, and mottoes the mail. 

As Editor of the most widely circu- 
lated educational magazine in Illinois, 
Eloise P. Bingham occupies an im- 
portant position in our teaching profes- 
sion. She is especially interested in con- 
ditions affecting the welfare of teach- 
ers, having made extended study of 
such questions as teacher tenure, mini- 
mum wage, and teacher certification. 

The editorial policy of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER is that the magazine is first, 
the official publication of the associa- 
tion and should report all activities of 
the association, and second, that it 
should serve as a forum for the best 
educational thinking on questions of 
common concern to members of the 
1.E.A. 

The Ittrnois TEACHER has been 
ranked by several editors as being 
among the leading state teachers’ mag- 
azines in the United States. 

Centering the advertising office in 
the State Headquarters during the last 
year produced a net increase in the ad- 
vertising revenue of $2500 for the year. 
The addition of Roberta Padfield as 
Secretary in the Editorial Department 


Represents You at All Times Through 
Secretarial, Research, Editorial, and 
Public Relations Activities 


Eloise P. Bingham, Editor of the Illincis Teacher. and Roberta Padfield, Assistant Editor. 


The Intros Teacuer is the voice of the teaching profession in Illinois. Through its 
columns the members discuss common problems and follow the school news of the State. 


—————<———_____ _._.. . . . .. .  ¢ 
has made possible this profitable ef- 


fort. 

“Ask Mr. Grimng” has become a 
familiar phrase’in educational and 
legislative circles of Illinois, for Lester 
i. Grimm, Director of Research of the 
1.E.A., has established a reputation for 
having at his finger tips full and ac- 
curate information on many subjects 
affecting the schools of Illinois. 


Assisted by Mildred Whitlock, Mr. 
Grimm has conducted studies on many 
phases of school problems from teacher 
personnel issues, such as retirement, 
tenure, minimum wage, certification, 
and salary schedules, to school finance, 
school organization, and taxation. The 
association is sure of its facts with the 
backing of the careful work of its Re- 
search Department. 


Mr. Grimm has drafted most of the 
school legislation adopted by recent 
Legislatures. Six of the important 
school laws adopted by the Sixty-first 
General Assembly were drafted in his 
office. 


“According to Willard S. Elsbree, 
“State teachers’ associations have 
played a more active part in the im- 
provement of teacher welfare than any 
other single agency . . . and State as- 
sociations will continue to exercise a 
powerful influence upen educational 
policies and administrative practices. 
Experience has demonstrated the use- 
fulness of this organization as an 
agency of the teaching profession.” 

1The American Teacher, by Willard S. Elsbree, 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. American Book Company, 1939. 


Lester R. Grimm, Director of Research. 

Research reports are placed on a sound 
basis by constant checking and analyses of 
details of legislation and data from the field. 


Mildred Whitlock, Assistant Director of 
Research. 


Thousands of calculations are necessary to 
compute any plan of State school support. 





Strong Professional Organization 
Needed to Continue Educational Gains 


The I.E.A. has a long and honor- 
able record of school improvement in 
Illinois. For nearly forty years pre- 
ceding 1911, the state school fund had 
remained at $1,057,000 a year. But in 
1911, upon the recommendation and 
insistence of the I.E.A., the Legislature 
appropriated $2,057,000 a year. In 
subsequent General Assemblies, in- 
creasing the state school fund has been 
one of the major objectives of the 
1.E.A. until now the appropriation by 
the General Assembly is $15,317,000 a 
year. This is an increase of $14,260,- 
000 a year over what it was when the 
1.E.A. began to recommend increases. 


Salaries Increased 

The average annual salary of Illinois 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers reported in 1912 was $634.76; in 
1938 the average was $1,502.56. A 
large part of the increase is made pos- 
sible by the State appropriation. 

The I.E.A. has initiated, sponsored, 
and promoted to enactment bills to 
provide teachers’ pensions, higher 
tax rates, longer school 
terms tenure of position, higher 
minimum qualifications for teachers, 
improved certification laws, and im- 
proved sanitation of buildings. 

Other laws not so directly beneficial 
to teachers but recommended by them 
are laws to improve and extend high- 
school facilities, to provide for pay- 
ment of high-school tuition of children 
in non-high school territory, to im- 
prove child labor and compulsory edu- 
cation laws, to provide vocational and 
continuation schools, to provide free 
textbooks by district vote, to pay pupil 
transportation costs, to prohibit high- 
school fraternities and sororities, to 
increase appropriations to the state 
university and teachers colleges, etc. 
Retirement to be Guarded 

The 1.£.A. has helped to prevent 
legislation that teachers have consid- 
ered reactionary and harmful. A few 
of the measures that have been op- 
posed and defeated are these; a bill 
to repeal the teachers’ pension law; a 
bill to limit the maximum local school 
levy to 80 percent of the average levy 
for the four years ending June 30, 
1932; a constitutional amendment lim- 
iting the total of all property tax rates 
to one percent of the assessed valuation. 

While we are proud of our new re- 
tirement legislation, it is not safe to 
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assume that because it is on the 
Statute books that it can be safely for- 
gotten. During each succeeding ses- 
sion of the General Assembly our as- 
sociation will need to be alert» for 
harmful amendments. This is true of 
retirement for Chicago teachers as well 
as for downstate teachers. 

Tenure of downstate teachers is ex- 
tremely uncertain, and the legal ten- 
ure status of Chicago teachers needs 
guarding. A start has been made 
toward securing legal tenure for down- 
state teachers this year. Our Tenure 
Committee drafted and had introduced 
in the General Assembly a tenure bill 
for downstate teachers which would 
have placed them on a legal footing 
comparable to that of the Chicago 
teachers. The bill received favorable 
consideration by the Senate, but was 
stopped in the House Education Com- 
mittee, largely due to a lack of under- 
standing of the value of tenure by cer- 
tain school boarcd members. 


Tenure; ‘or-ci¥il_service, status for 
teachers is a new idea in some sections 
of Illinois. Much work 6f-an educa- 
tional nature needs to be done before 
tenure will be generally recognized and 
accepted by school board members and 
the public in general. Recent history 
of retirement legislation shows that 
this can be accomplished. Years -of 
study and discussion preceded the re- 
vision of the downstate teachers’ re- 
tirement system. This year such a 
revision had the endorsement of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
and other state-wide organizations. 


Salaries of teachers in many parts of 
Illinois are unreasonably low. Even 
in many of our larger centers of pop- 
ulation, including Chicago, teachers’ 
salaries have not been restored to pre- 
depression levels. State legislation and 
local action are needed to secure ade- 
quate salaries for teachers. We have 
the disgraceful situation in Illinois of 
10,000 teachers receiving annual salar- 
ies of less than $800. This black spot 
on the profession must be removed. 


At present there is insufficient senti- 
ment for a teachers’ minimum wage 
law. The minimum wage bill spon- 
sored by our association in the Gen- 
eral Assembly this year could not be 
passed in either House. The 10,000 
teachers affected are so scattered and 
poorly paid that it is difficult for them 
to do anything for themselves. Action 
by the whole profession is needed. 





It is our responsibility to see to it 
that certification standards in Illinois 
are raised. A bill for higher standards 
by the I.E.A. Committee on Certifica- 
tion passed the Senate this year, but 
died on the House Calendar without a 
roll call. Much work remains to be 
done in this field. 

With many other growing demands 
on the State Treasury, succeeding in- 
creases in the State Distributive Fund 
for schools will become increasingly 
difficult. The N.E.A. reports that the 
State School Program in New York 
was cut $10,000,000, the Georgia 
Legislature adjourned owing the teach- 
ers $5,000,000, and 65 percent of the 
income tax in Colorado was diverted 
from the schools during the last year. 

An active and vigorous State Educa- 
tion Association is becoming increasing- 
ly imperative for the securing of proper 
financing of the public schools. 


Downstate and Chicago Cooperate 

Chicago teachers are peculiarly de- 
pendent on state-wide support for the 
solution of Ic cal problems. Decisions 
regarding tie: pegged levy’ to gnerate 
the Chicago scl hools, Chicago ne 7 
and pension legislation are made by the’ 
State Legislature in which downstate 
representatives are in the majority. 
The Legislative Program of the I.E.A. 
each year contains a plank giving state- 
wide support to legislation endorsed 
by the Chicago Division of the I.E.A. 
in behalf of Chicago teachers and 
schools. This action by our associa- 
tion brings to the support of the Chi- 
cago teachers the full force of the 
entire State Association on problems 
peculiar to Chicago. 

In turn, the Chicago Division gives 
wholehearted support to legislation of 
special interest to downstate teachers. 
This reciprocal relationship is essential 
to the success of all school measures, 
whether they be for Chicago or down- 
state. It is important that this fine 
working relationship be maintained. 
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Recent Publications 





In the Textbook Field 


Social Studies 


The Old World and its Gifts, by J. G. 
Meyers, O. Stuart Hamer, and Lillian Grisso. 
Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Fabrikoid. Illus- 
trated. 560 pages. Price, $1.96. 

This unified social studies text drops the 
conventional lines between geography and 
history and weaves the two subjects into a 
whole by means of a trip. Such geographic 
and historic facts of the Old World as are 
necessary to an understanding of our present 
American life are selected for presentation. 
Archaeology and anthropology as well as his- 
tory contribute to an interpretation of what 
the travelers see. 


Language and Spelling 

A Children’s Picture Dictionary, by Gar- 
nette Watters and S. A. Courtis. E. M. Hale 
and Company, 5193 Plankinton Arcade, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Paper. Illustrated. 480 
pages. Price, $0.44 per single copy or $0.33 
in lots of six or more. 

In this paper-bound introduction to dic- 
tionary use, the publishers have provided an 
inexpensive aid to reading, spelling, language 
and writing. The 2154 basic words and 2678 
variants were selected after a careful analysis 
of primary readers as well as standard 
word lists for these grades. Each word ap- 
pears in type, script, and manuscript writing 
and ideas are made graphic by suitable illus- 
trations. 

Beacon Lights of Literature, Grade Six, 
by Marquis E. Shattuck. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, 128 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. ImIustrated. 465 pages. Price, $0.96. 

The selections have been carefully judged 
by the Standards set forth in An Experience 
Curriculum in English and outstanding 
courses of study and other authoritative 
yearbooks. Centers of interest are built 
out of the pupil’s world, including hobbies, 
radio, fairy stories, word pictures, humorous 
selections, tales of long ago, and accounts of 
heroes, desirable companions, and faraway 
people. Teaching and study aids are plen- 
tiful. 

Remedial Spelling. A Study Book with 
accompanying test book, by Walter Scribner 
Guiler. Harrison and Company, 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 64 
pages. Price, $0.48. 

This paper-bound booklet provides a plan 
for individualizing study. Pre-tests, accom- 
plishment tests and inventory tests permit the 
student to become aware of his own needs. 
The one thousand words that make up the 
forty units are selected from those of highest 
frequency in Horn’s word-list of ten thousand 
words. A supplementary list of 203 words 
was derived from a careful analysis of the 
spelling list in the six most widely-used hand- 
books in English designed for college fresh- 
men level. 

Senior Spelling. A Study Book with 
accompanying test book, by Walter Scribner 
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Guiler. Harrison and Company, 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 63 
pages. Price, $0.27. 

Senior Spelling provides a plan for the 
mastery of the one thousand words that high- 
school pupils persist in misspelling. The same 
plan for individualizing used in college spell- 
ing is employed in Senior Spelling. 


English Language and Literature 

Selected Plays for High Schools. Released 
exclusively through the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
Paper. 59 pages. 


This selected list of popular plays for the 
use of high schools including new titles added 
since September, 1938, is not a complete list 
but a list intended rather as a guide to the 
most outstanding high-school plays released 
by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc. As will 
be known to many dramatic coaches, this is a 
service that is established by members of the 
Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of 
America for the handling of the nonprofes- 
sional acting rights of members’ plays and the 
encouragement of the nonprofessional thea- 
ter. Both full length plays and short plays 
are included in the list. 


Voice and Speech Problems, revised edi- 
tion, by Letitia Raubicheck, Estelle H. Davis 
and L. Adele Carll. Prentice Hall, Inc., 2500 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 559 
pages. Price, $1.60. 


This new edition is based on a philosophy 
which corresponds closely to a well-known 
definition of education in that it has been 
prepared from the point of view of the 
student “who will use speech anyway, and 
who may be encouraged to do better that 
which he is already engaged in doing.” The 
text therefore begins with types of speech 
in which everyone engages, and proceeds to 
those speech arts which are more or less con- 
fined to the specially talented. The prob- 
lem method has been used throughout, with 
problems of technique reserved for the later 
chapters. A section is devoted to individual 
speech problems and another to phonetics. 
Choral speaking and acting are generously 
dealt with. 


“Pocket Books,” Pocket Books, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York: Lost Horizon, 
by James Hilton; Wake Up and Live! by 
Dorothea Brande; Five Great Tragedies 
(Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
King Lear, MacBeth) by William Shake- 
speare, with introduction by John Masefield ; 
Topper, by Thorne Smith; The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd, by Agatha Christie; Enough 
Rope, by Dorothy Parker; Wuthering 
Heights, by Emily Bronte; The Way of All 
Flesh, by Samuel Butler; The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder; Bambi, 
by Felix Salten; The Good Earth, by Pearl 
S. Buck; The Great Short Stories of de 
Maupassant; Showboat, by Edna Ferber; 
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A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens; 
The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon; Green Mansions, by W. H. Hud- 
son; The Chinese Orange Mystery, by Ellery 
Queen; Pinocchio, by C. Collodi. 

“Pocket Books,” are the result of a re- 
volutionary publishing plan which will make 
available famous best-selling books of our 
time in unabridged form at twenty-five cents 
each. The unusual character of the books 
and the price is carried into the method of 
distribution, for “Pocket Books” will be 
available in drug and cigar stores and on 
newsstands. The trade name, “Pocket 
Books,” is not misleading; the books are de- 
signed to slip into a man’s pocket or a 
woman’s handbag. They measure four and 
a quarter inches by six and a half by a half 
inch. This compactness which reduces a 380 
page book to pocket size was accomplished 
by the elimination of excessive margins and 
the use of special light weight but opaque 
paper. The carrying weight is further re- 
duced by the new soil and waterproof Dura- 
gloss covers. Each book is printed from 
type at least as large as that used in the 
original edition. A glance at the titles above 
will indicate the policy of publishing only 
genuinely good and enduring books in this 
series. 

Teachers with limited library facilities will 
undoubtedly find these books useful and the 
publishers urge that they offer suggestions 
regarding new titles to be included in the 
series. 

Everyday English. Book IV, by Jacob 
Lippman. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Cloth. 138 pages. 

A grammar for the junior high-school years 
with emphasis upon the functional side. 

English Expression, by Roy Ivan John- 
son, A. Laura McGregor and R. L. Lyman. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 494 pages. 
Price, $1.32. 

This is the first book of a high-school 
course “Daily-Life English: Senior Series.” 
Emphasis upon correlation with the expe- 
riences of everyday living, and upon correct 
thinking as a basis of clear expression. 


Foreign Language 

Latin—T bird Year, by Louis E. Lord and 
Loura Bayne Woodruff. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 667 pages. Price, $2.04. 

This text supplements all the reading ma- 
terial recommended by the New York State 
Syllabus and the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board, with other selections to fur- 
nish human interest and to bring it into con- 
formity with the demands and spirit of the 
modern world. 


First-Y ear French, by Kathryn L. O’Brien 
and Marie Stella Lafrance. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 480 pages. Price, $1.64. 
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The first ten of the forty lessons that make 
up this first-year text lay the foundation of 
French pronunciation and grammar. Situ- 
ations are provided for the teacher and stu- 
dent to do much of the work together 
orally. Part II proceeds with the more con- 
ventional lesson organization. “Reading 
plateaus,” distributed throughout the book 
give the student practice in reading forms 
with which he has become familiar. 


Reading 

A Child’s Book of Famous Composers, 
by Gladys Burch and John Wolcott. A.S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 184 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book for children of eight to twelve, 
is a collection of short biographies covering 


the work of twenty of the world’s great com- 
posers. Foster and MacDowell are the two 
Americans included in this famous company. 

Canadian Ways, by Leila Gott Harris and 
Kilroy Harris. McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 
207 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Through actual travel, moving pictures and 
other visual aids, most of our middle grade 
children have had some introduction to our 
northern neighbor. This attractive geograph- 
ical reader presents a great deal of informa- 
tion of interest to the older child. 


Vocational Studies 


The Arithmetic of Business, by Frank J. 
McMackin, John A. Marsh and Charles E. 
Baten. Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prai- 
rie, Chicago. Cloth. 486 pages. Price, $1.48. 
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This new edition of a well-known business 
arithmetic has been brought up-to-date from 
the standpoint of topics treated, organization, 
presentation through actual business situa- 
tions, provision for individual differences, 
instructional aids and tests. 

Essentials of Business Law, by Edward 
M. Kanzer in collaboration with Charles W. 
Gerstenberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
531 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Here is a revision to take account of the 
important economic and social changes which 
in the past decade have affected the aims of 
business education. Laws of great social and 
economic importance, such as the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Wage and Hour Law 
have superceded less important laws and facts 
that are technical and narrow in scope. Per- 
sonal and consumer values are stressed. 


Science 

How to Make and Use a Small Chemical 
Laboratory, by Raymond Francis Yates. Re- 
vised and enlarged by S. A. Pellerano. Nor- 
man W. Henley Publishing Company, 2 
west 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Paper. 
Illustrated. 46 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The first part of this book treats many of 
the essentials of elementary chemistry. The 
second part describes the construction and 
fitting out of the home chemical laboratory, 
giving directions for the construction of many 
simple pieces of chemical apparatus. A third 
part is devoted to chemical and electro-chem- 
ical experiments. 


Health 

Personal and Public Health, by William 
E. Burkard, Raymond L. Chambers and 
Frederick W. Maroney. Lyons & Carnahan, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 372 pages. 

This text for junior high-school classes is 


| one of the “Health, Happiness, Success” se- 


ries. Intended as it is for the use of older 
pupils, it lays increasing stress on the proper 
study of health problems and affords an easy 
correlation with science study. The conquest 
of disease, which progressed rapidly in the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century, is pre- 
sented in a way to appeal to the interest of 
adolescent pupils. 


Miscellaneous 

Use Your Head! by Bruno Furst. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 289 pages. Price, $3.00. 

A well-known authority in mnemonics 
shows the way to develop a reliable memory 
as well as other mental powers essential to 
successful social participation. 

Free Films for Schools, published by De- 
Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago. . 64 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Lists alphabetically 1400 free films from 
over three hundred sources throughout the 
United States. Cross references under sixty 
different headings show at a glance what 
films are available for school projects. 
Physical data of each film is recorded, the 
number of reels, whether 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
and whether sound or silent. Gives ad- 
dresses of sponsors or distributors of each. 

Proceedings of Eighth Session of the Na- 
tional Conference on Visual Education, and 
Year Book of Visual Education, published 
by DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Av- 
enue, Chicago. 130 pages. Price, $0.50. 
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